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Notes of the Week 


T sat greatest need of the country is a 
stable Government with a thoroughly adequate 
majority. Is there any likelihood of the 
forthcoming election giving us what we so 
urgently require? We think not. Something 
depends on party tactics, something on luck, 
but however such factors may affect results there is no 
likelihood of sweeping changes. Labour, no doubt, 
will lose a good deal; Liberals are sure to suffer some 
sharp reverses; and Conservatism, reduced at the last 
election to something very near its minimum, will 
recover ground in Lancashire and elsewhere. But all 
the present indications point to a final position 
analogous to that in the present House of Commons. 
Not till Liberalism splits up into two sections and 
these take refuge in Labour and Conservatism 
respectively, will the country be wholly safe from the 
dangers of minority or nominal majority Government. 
But such a split can come only over questions more 
complex than those now to be put before the electorate. 


ADMISSION BY THE DEFENCE 

It is very rarely necessary to judge any man except 
out of his own mouth, and Mr. Ramsay MacDonald is 
self-condemned by his rhetorical question about the 
dropped prosecution of the Communist editor. 
‘“ Who,’’ he has asked, ‘‘ can say what did, or did 
not, influence us? ’’ That is precisely the point. It 
is just because no one can say positively what did or 
did not influence the extraordinary course adopted by 
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the Attorney-General that explanations have been 
demanded, that the Liberals have pressed for an 
inquiry, and that Conservatives brought forward 
a motion of censure. Mr. Ramsay MacDonald can- 
not bear inquiry or condemnation. His appeal is from 
the House of Commons to the electorate, he says. 
Well, but how can the electorate possibly judge with- 
out any material to go upon? It is sheer insolence 
to require the electorate to accept the necessarily pre- 
judiced statements of Sir Patrick Hastings, which 
have been flatly contradicted at several important 
points by the Communists most nearly concerned, and 
at other points are discreditable to his judgment 
and sense of propriety. 


LIBERAL INDECISION 


The prospects of the Liberals have scarcely been 
improved by their display of hesitancy at the very 
last moment before the division on their demand for 
an inquiry into the dealings of the Government with 
the Communist editor. In certain circumstances, 
Mr. Asquith’s offer to do without representa- 
tion on the inquiring Committee and his ex- 
pression of willingness to accept any other kind 
of inquiry might have appeared chivalrous. As 
matters stand, his generosity was very evidently akin 
to weakness. He feared, as many of his followers 
and colleagues, though not Mr, Lloyd George, fear 
the consequences of their action. A party that. goes 
to the country with misgivings is likely to make little 
headway, and the Liberals, though deeply committed 
now, are not without doubters and even dissidents. 
Only a dozen of the Liberals voted with the Social- 
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ists on the motion for an inquiry, but in regard to the 
Russian deal there would have been a more serious 
division within the Liberal camp, and a really ener- 
getic general attack on Labour policy would cause no 
little disturbance in Liberalism. A large proportion 
of the Liberals would really have liked to act like 
the mistress who will neither dismiss an unsatisfactory 
servant nor desist from telling her she deserves dis- 
missal. 


MR. LLOYD GEORGE’S HOROSCOPE 

We suspect that the stars which dominated Mr. 
Lloyd George’s nativity decreed that he should profit 
chiefly by the embarrassments of his associates ; and 
we suspect, further, that the close of the present year 
was the period indicated as the one in which 
he would gain most by their troubles. Evidently he 
feels himself that a new opportunity is opening out 
before him. He is in spirits, and for reasons more 
personal than public. The Liberal Party may not be 
on the eve of revival, and for our part we believe it 
to be doomed as a party; but Mr. Lloyd George’s 
chances of leading it in fact, if not also in name, are 
distinctly better. Mr. Lloyd George is electorally 
safe; not so Mr. Asquith. Moreover, the party has 
been swung into action, not indeed boldly, but much 
less timidly than Mr. Asquith would wish, and the 
coming campaign is far more congenial to Mr. Lloyd 
George than to Mr. Asquith. 


LABOUR AND THE LIBERALS 

Mere reactionaries can only marvel at the passionate 
hatred which Progressives feel towards each other. 
Here is Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, who in earlier years 
so often advanced under cover of Liberal defences or 
through breaches in precedent made by Liberal 
innovators. The trade unions, on which he and his 
friends rely for the entire sinews of war, were put 
into their uniquely privileged position by an act of 
the Liberals eighteen years ago, when a cowardly 
Government agreed to place the unions above the 
law in respect of damage done by them in trade dis- 
putes. And he himself is Prime Minister only by 
grace of Mr. Asquith. But he finds the Liberals 
unspeakably vile; and after his fantastic diatribe 
against their crookedness and lust for torture as 
exhibited in the demand for an inquiry into the Camp- 
bell case, we must regard the unwritten understanding 
between all Progressives as shattered beyond repair. 
The move to the millennium will, of course, continue, 
but the two Progressive Parties will travel by separate 
routes. 
ELECTION RESPONSIBILITY 

It is easy to tell from his pronouncements that Mr. 
MacDonald’s aim is to try to make the country 
believe that the election has been forced upon him by 
his political opponents. Words such as ‘‘I regret 
that national interests are being sacrificed to party 
tactics and the business of the nation brought to a 
standstill ’’ no doubt sound well from the platform, 
but they will avail him nothing when he goes to the 
polls. This election has been brought about by his 
own acts and by nothing else. The more the electorate 
look’ into the occasion of the dissolution the clearer 
becomes the fact that the responsibility rests upon the 
shoulders of Mr. MacDonald, and upon his shoulders 
alone. Why all this fuss about a judicial inquiry? 
If there is nothing to hide, why resent investigation? 


UNEMPLOYMENT AND THE SOCIALISTS 


Unemployment was perhaps the chief campaigning 
weapon of the Socialists at the last General Election, 
and no one insisted more than Mr. MacDonald that 
the Socialist Party had plans for dealing at once with 
the problem. What these plans were could not, he 
said, be revealed ‘‘ till a Labour Cabinet was clothed 


with official responsibility.’"’ Well! The time limit 
for secrecy expired when the Liberals put the Socialists 
into office, so that Mr. MacDonald and his Cabinet 
have had nine months to reveal their plan. But up to 
now they have not ‘‘ delivered the goods.’’ In fact the 
unemployment figures are somewhat in advance of the 
February returns. Mr. Rose, the Labour Member for 
North Aberdeen, has very frankly laid bare the facts, 
‘‘ The simple truth,’’ he tells us, ‘* is that our loudly 
trumpeted professions that we alone had the precious 
elixir of industrial life and health were based upon 
sheer pretence and were at best nothing but plausible 
and political gags.’’ We sincerely hope that Conser- 
vative candidates in the coming fight will not fail to 
expose the fraud which the Socialist Party has 
practised upon the unemployed. 


THE LORDS AND THE IRISH BILL 


The Marquess of Salisbury has succeeded with his 
resolution whereby the Lords by a_ substantial 
majority in a small House have placed on record what 
they, and we, believe to have been the intention of the 
framers of the Irish Treaty in regard to the adjust- 
ment of the boundary. This is well enough, but 
it would be optimistic to suppose that any declaration 
of the intentions of those who signed the Treaty on 
behalf of the British Government will influence the 
situation. The Southern Irish want what they want. 
If the Treaty can be interpreted, the Commission com- 
posed, in such a way as to get them what they covet, 
so much the better. But they will not limit their de- 
sires simply because it can be shown that no one, or 
hardly anyone, contemplated more than a slight recti- 
fication of the frontier. The Treaty, the Commission, 
are to them mere instruments, valuable only in so far 
as their purpose is served thereby. 


THE HEDJAZ 

Public opinion in this country always viewed un- 
favourably our entanglement in Arabian politics and 
will welcome our refusal to intervene in any way in 
the present crisis in the Hedjaz. The Government has 
good cause to congratulate itself on having recently 
abolished the policy of subsidies to Arab chieftains. 
King Hussein had a propensity for increasingly large 
sizes in crowns and his assumption of the Caliphate 
and of the title of ‘‘ King of the Arab Countries ” 
made him many enemies. With the Wahabis at the 
gates of Mecca, he has yielded to public pressure and 
abdicated in favour of his son, the Shenj Ali, Emir of 
Medina. The latter has been proclaimed as ‘‘ Consti- 
tutional King of the Hedjaz,’’ and has so far wisely 
laid no claim to the Caliphate. It may be that the 
Wahabis will now be satisfied with their achieve- 
ments and will be prepared to come to terms with the 
new ruler. There will still remain, however, the 
thorny question of the choice of a new Caliph. It 
will be no easy matter to find one who will be accept- 
able to the varied races of the Mohammedan world. 


THE PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION IN THE U.S.A. 


Six weeks will now see the United States in the 
throes of a Presidential Election, which promises more 
thrills than any which has taken place for many years. 
The candidature of Senator La Follette, as an Inde- 
pendent Progressive, has seriously imperilled the 
chances of Mr. Coolidge, who seeks re-election on the 
Republican ticket. It is anticipated that Mr. La Fol- 
lette, who will probably obtain the greater part of the 
Labour vote as well as the support of many farmers’ 
organizations and a large section of the intelligentsia, 
will secure a sufficient number of representatives in the 
electoral college to prevent either Mr. Coolidge or Mr. 
Davis obtaining the necessary majority. In that case 
the matter will be referred to the House of Representa- 
tives and if, as is expected, they fail to agree, to the 
Senate. What will happen there it is impossible to say, 
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as one-third of the Senate as well as the whole House 
of Representatives will have been freshly elected, but it 
is anticipated that either General Dawes or Governor 
Bryan, respectively the Republican and Democratic 
candidates for the Vice-Presidency, would be sent to 
the White House. Two facts, however, are clear. 
There is, as yet, no real movement towards the League 
of Nations, but a fresh political force has been let loose 
in America, the ultimate effects of which it is impos- 
sible to estimate. 


LIBERALS IN ITALY 


It is scarcely too much to say that the recent Con- 
gress of the Liberal Party in Leghorn constitutes a 
landmark in Italian political history. The last of the 
great parties to support the Fascist regime, it has now 
by an overwhelming majority passed a resolution 
hostile to the Government, which demanded the very 
things, such as a return to the constitutional regime 
of the Albertine charter and the abolition of partisan 
military forces, which Signor Mussolini rejected in a 
public speech the day before. It is true that the right 
wing left the meeting before the voting and will 
probably leave the party and join the Fascists, but the 
fact remains that the Liberals as a whole must now go 
definitely into opposition. The Fascisti have so far 
accepted this move without much excitement, but their 
position as a national institution as opposed to a party 
organization is now gone. Possibilities of far-reaching 
changes are opened up and future developments will 
be watched with great interest. 


SOCIALISM AND COMMUNISM 


It has been said recently that the difference between 
Socialists and Communists is ‘‘not one of principle but 
of tactics.’” The economic aims of the two parties are 
identical; methods alone divide them. So with the 
Bolshevists and the Socialists. The Secretary of the 
Transport Workers’ Federation and one of Mr. Mac- 
Donald’s lieutenants in the I.L.P. put the position in 
a nutshell when he said ‘‘ Bolshevism was only 
Socialism with the courage of its convictions.’’ It 
suits the Socialist Party to disown co-operation with 
the Communists, especially in view of the coming 
General Election; in fact it is the close connexion 
between the Communists and the left wing of the 
Socialist Party that is responsible for bringing the 
Government down. Mr. MacDonald is astute enough 
to recognize that any official connexion between the 
two parties will handicap him when it comes to a 
question of votes. 


RECONCILING DIFFERENCES IN YUGOSLAVIA 


We learn from an unimpeachable source that the 
Government of M. Davidovitch, the new Democrat 
Prime Minister of Yugoslavia, has agreed definitely to 
the inclusion in the Cabinet of four members of the 
Croat Peasant Party. They are MM. Machek, Pre- 
davec, Krnjevitch, and Koshoutitch. At the same 
time news comes to hand of a declaration by 
M. Radic in which he associates his party with the 
peaceful and constitutional development of the country 
and advocates a constitutional monarchy and a parlia- 
mentary system adapted from the British model. 
The importance of these events cannot be over- 
estimated. The decision of M. Davidovitch and 
his colleagues to accept the active participation 
of the Croatian leaders in the government and 
the moderation of M. Radic’s programme may 
well put an end to the political animosities which 
have retarded the development of the country ever 
since its inception as the Serb-Croat-Slovene Kingdom. 
The success of the new democratic policy is likely to 
have far-reaching effects on the political and economic 
stability of Yugoslavia and go far towards securing 
peace in South Eastern Europe as a whole. 


THE DEFEAT OF THE GOVERNMENT 


ABOUR hopes of defeating the motion of censure 

| by the amendment and the amendment by the 

vote of censure have proved vain, and Mr. Ram- 

say MacDonald’s Government has sustained a crushing 
defeat. A dozen Liberals and a couple of Conserva- 
tives found it possible to aid the Government on the 
division, and half-a-dozen Conservatives were absent 
unpaired, but the voting followed natural lines for the 
rest, and defeat was foreseen by Mr. Ramsay Mac 
Donald. It was foreseen, and it was rendered inevit- 
able by his refusal to avail himself of the opening to 
which Mr. Asquith clearly pointed, in offering to do 
without Liberal representation on the Committee of 
Inquiry proposed by the Liberal amendment and in 
expressing willingness to accept investigation by any 
other body that the House might deem competent to 
undertake it. It comes, then, to this, that the Govern- 
ment, declaring it has nothing to conceal, is so averse 
from investigation that no matter what the inquiring 
body may be and how political opinion may be repre- 
sented on it, prefers defeat and the risks of an election 
to facing a comprehensive examination of its conduct. 


It has done nothing to render an inquiry less neces- 
sary. On the contrary, it has revealed just enough to 
emphasize the need of further information. The Prime 
Minister, if we may still so call him, was but the other 
day wholly without cognizance of the inner develop- 
ments of the Campbell case. Now, by his own ex- 
planation, though still as innocent as ever, and indeed 
even purer of all taint than he at first represented him- 
self to be, he was aware of what was being done. He 
formed an opinion on the prosecution of Mr. Campbell ; 
he expressed an opinion on it; only, he did not deter- 
mine the attitude and actions of the Attorney-General. 
As for the Attorney-General, whose defence we suppose 
was disorganized by the surprise of finding himself in 
the dock instead of at the Bar, he admits that he, of 
course in perfect good faith, told the House the other 
day a good deal that was not in strict accordance with 
fact, but he too is innocent. Were all to do again, he 


‘would act in exactly the same way. The initiation of 


the proceedings against Mr. Campbell was right, the 
withdrawal was also right, and though he did get some 
apparently erroneous statements about Mr. Campbell 
from Mr. Maxton, and did speak about the affair to a 
gathering of Ministers, he was influenced by nothing 
political or improper. His justification has an air of 
great innocence, because it abounds in minutely 
detailed accounts of trivial or irrelevant matters. It 
suggests that a man so lavish with unessential facts 
must have included in his diffuse recital of events all 
that are essential. But the public, though appreciative 
of his particularity about things of no moment, and 
touched by the information that his movements are 
determined by the date of his wife’s birthday, is very 
little nearer getting at the vital facts. 


To the plea that an Attorney-General may or must 
consult the executive in regard to prosecutions under- 
taken in the interests of the State when the conse- 
quences are likely to affect the common welfare there 
is a clear answer. It is obviously right that, where 
strikes or riots or international complications may 
follow from a prosecution, the question of initiating it 
should receive the attention of other Ministers. But it is 
an altogether different thing, when a prosecution has 
been launched, that Ministers should be consulted re- 
garding its suspension or withdrawal. Again, there is all 
the difference in the world between an honest examina- 
tion of the question with regard to the national interest, 
an honest inquiry whether the national welfare will! 
really be served by setting the law in motion against 
an offender, and a calculation of the Party gains and 
losses to be expected. Further, since Sir Patrick Hast- 
ings has cited what he takes to be the precedent of 
Lord Birkenhead’s action during the war, there is an 
immeasurable gulf between the withdrawal of a prose- 
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from repetition of the offence have been given by the 
accused and withdrawal without any such undertakings 
and with every prospect of seeing the offence con- 
tinued, aggravated, and boasted about. Finally, there 
is nothing which even Sir Patrick Hastings can mis- 
take for a partial precedent for a withdrawal of a 
prosecution on grounds wholly fallacious and unau- 
thorized by the responsible Minister, who remains in 
cheerful ignorance of those grounds until long after- 
wards he gathers them from the public prints. 

But it is not on Sir Patrick Hastings that the public 
faze is now fixed. He may have provided the occa- 
sion of wrongdoing and facilitated it; but the main 
guilt is the Government’s. As Sir Robert Horne and 
other critics have shown, the Government has acted in 
this matter in a manner which must, on the most charit- 
able view, be described as extremely suspicious, 
rendered the worse by its reticence on the main points 
in the midst of intolerable prolixity about secondary or 
irrelevant issues. Brought to book for its conduct, it 
offers explanations of a sort, but is insolent enough to 
affect to regard the whole crisis as a storm in a tea-cup. 
It cannot, or will not, acknowledge that there could 
hardly be a question of deeper concern to the people 
than the sanctity of the principle on which justice has 
hitherto been administered in this country. Defeat 
brings no contrition. The final speech in the debate 
which culminated in disaster for the Government was 
a warning from Mr. Thomas that Conservatives and 
Liberals were driving the constitutional trade unions 
into the hands of the Communists. The abhorrence 
which Labour now feels for those in whose interests it 
both dropped the prosecution of a Communist editor 
and made a treaty with Soviet Russia is the most 
remarkable of recent political phenomena. Sir Patrick 
Hastings, who must be presumed never to have talked 
with certain of those who sit behind him in the House, 
tells the House he has never spoken to a Communist. 
Mr. Thomas can imagine nothing more dreadful than 
that he and his friends should be forced into relations 
with the Communists when they go to the country. 
They are going to the country to obtain what Mr. 
Ramsay MacDonald has described as a free hand. 

The freedom that they desire, however, is 
little if anything more than freedom from Con- 
servative, and occasional Liberal, interference with 
their liberty to pay blackmail to Communists 
out of the public pocket and at the expense 
of everything which the bulk of the electorate values. 
The liberty they seek is the liberty to remain in 
bondage without having public attention called to it, 
and the torture from which their hypersensitive leader 
recoils shuddering is not of the Communist rack but 
that of undergoing it under the general view and of 
being obliged to invent explanations that all extorted 
by such sufferings is voluntary and done purely for the 
common good. The blackmail but slightly troubles 
Mr. Ramsay MacDonald; it is inquiry into it that he 
cannot abide, and the reputation of being one who pays 
t that wounds him beyond endurance. And Mr. 
fhomas solemnly warns us that one more question will 
send the Socialists into association with those whe 
already dominate and bleed them. If it is to be so, so 
be it. It can only be to the national advantage that 
the Labour Party should be forced to abandon its 
pretences and either to place its true masters among its 
avowed leaders or to break with them, if it can. 

The Labour Party is more ready for the election than 
its rivals, and the decision to hasten the election is 
prompted no doubt by the wish to take the fullest 
advantage of its preparedness. The electors are to be 
hustled into voting on the conduct of the MacDonald 
ministry before they are in possession of materials for 
forming a sound judgment on all the facts. Not with 
complete knowledge, therefore, since Mr. MacDonald 
refuses information, but on instinct must the electors 
decide ; but the instinct of the people, where the purity 
of the administration of justice is involved, is sure, as 
Labour will painfully and speedily discover. 


THE ANGLO-EGYPTIAN IMPASSE 


| “HE doubts entertained as to the successful issue 

of conversations with the Egyptian Premier have 

been justified. Zaghlul Pasha has left London 
not only without having achieved any semblance of an 
accord with the British Government but, apparently, 
to judge from his parting utterances, in a mood of 
renewed bitterness, which obviously threatens trouble. 

The whole episode finally proves what has long been 
divined by informed observers—the complete irrecon- 
cilability of Egyptian Nationalist aims with common 
sense and with the bare necessities of British foreign 
policy. The content of the demands tabulated by 
Zaghlul, as zevealed in the measured terms of the 
despatch addressed by Mr. MacDonald to Lord Allenby, 
would have appeared completely incredible to anyone 
acquainted with the situation in Egypt. We are re- 
quested to withdraw every unit of our forces from the 
country, to retract our declaration forbidding the inter- 
ference of foreign powers and thereby to leave Egypt 
as a prey to any European country which cares to 
annex it, and to renounce the right even to share in the 
defence of the Suez Canal. No one who reads the des- 
patch can conclude otherwise than that Zaghlul, in 
seeking conversations with the British Government, 
had no serious intent whatever. His demands were 
intended merely as a public identification of himself 
with the extremists, whose political object is the pre- 
vention of any settlement of the Egyptian question. 

Yet we cannot regret the holding of the conversa- 
tions. At least they must have provided serious 
thinkers in Egypt, if any such exist, with proof of the 
genuineness of the British desire for a settlement, and 
on this practical side they have served to formulate and 
to communicate to the Egyptians the irreducible minima 
of British requirements. They have been useful if 
their incidence has compelled the British Government 
to take stock of the necessities of a situation which 
has been neglected too long. It is, at any rate, a 
matter for satisfaction that the Egyptians have at last 
been informed of the limits of concession beyond which 
neither cajolery nor violence can move the British 
people. 

But it is to be hoped that no British Government, 
whatever its complexion, will be content to let the 
Egyptian question remain in its present position. To 
do so would be merely to repeat the confused thinking 
and pusillanimous delay from which all our Egyptian 
embarrassments have sprung. Zaghlul’s return home 
empty-handed means only too probably the beginning 
of trouble. His failure to realize the extravagant 
hopes of his supporters will very likely involve a 
renewal of agitation and lawlessness in Egypt, and we 
must be prepared to deal, both there and in the Sudan, 
with what may shortly be a very dangerous situation. 

Zaghlul must either yield to the fury of the ex- 
tremists or vacate the stage in favour of some more 
violent leader. In either event the same results are 
likely to ensue. The old campaign of terrorism and 
lawlessness will be renewed. We must certainly look 
forward to an intensive course of demonstrations and 
riots, if not to boycotts and political assassinations. 
Our past weakness has induced the belief that, what- 
ever may be our declared policy, we may always be 
expected to yield to violence. This conviction, which 
our mistakes have done so much to foster, we must 
spare no pains to banish from the Egyptian mind. 
But for our weakness in the past and our hesitation 
in dealing with exhibitions of petulant lawlessness, we 
should long ago have settled the Egyptian problem in 
a manner involving nothing like the degree of peril to 
our transcendant interests in the country which we 
have now incurred—and incurred merely with the re- 
sult of rendering the extremists more extreme in their 
demands, while betraying the large number of our 
friends and supporters and launching a regime of dis- 
order and maladministration which sooner or later will 
involve disaster for Egypt. Much of the mischief is 
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now irremediable, but at any rate steps can and must 
be taken to prevent the situation from becoming worse, 
as it undoubtedly may, now that an Anglo-Egyptian 
agreement has been definitely shown to be impossible. 

The lesson to be taken to heart is that it is useless to 
wait any longer in the hope that the Egyptians may 
develop a frame of mind such as will render an accord 

sible. Of such a result we must frankly despair. 
Zaghlul began his career as Premier with an attempt 
at serious statesmanship, and even he, undoubtedly 
more influential among his countrymen than any man 
of his time, has been unable to influence them towards 
a reasonable attitude. We must take our own course 
without any further postponement or shelving of diffi- 
culties. 

So far as Egypt itself is concerned, we are of course 
precluded from adopting any new line of policy. We 
have made the country independent and we must be 
content to watch the vagaries of the Egyptian Parlia- 
ment and the increasing debility of the national ad- 
ministration without any right to interfere. We 
might be content for a time to remain indifferent spec- 
tators of internal events in Egypt, were it not for the 
country’s peculiar international position. The whole 
of such commercial interests as exist in the country 
are in the hands of the foreign communities and it 
is these people who will be the chief sufferers in the 
event of an outbreak of anarchy. We have deliberately 
assumed the burden of protecting the safety of the 
foreign residents and the failure of the recent attempt 
at a settlement has emphasized and increased our re- 
sponsibility. The Egyptians must be given clearly to 
understand that they will not be allowed so to dis- 
organize the settled life of the country by political agi- 
tation as to threaten the safety or comfort of foreign 
inhabitants. We must be prepared—and the Egyptians 
must be so notified—to recall the too generous conces- 
sions that we have already made to Nationalist senti- 
ment, if the removal of our control is found to result 
in outbursts of petulance which menace the order of 
the country. 

Meanwhile, in the Sudan, which remains ours and 
cannot be abandoned, we should at the earliest possible 
moment regularize our own position to suit the new 
circumstances and take such steps as may be neces- 
sary to secure the orderly and peaceable progress of 
the country under the British flag. Happily, the Gov- 
ernment has given to the authorities in the Sudan a 
clear direction that all necessary measures must be 
taken for the preservation of order and the effectuation 
of British policy. 


HOW LABOUR FELL 
(By Our PARLIAMENTARY CORRESPONDENT.) 
Westminster, October 9 


HOSE who were present at the long and inter- 

esting debate which resulted in the fall of the 

Labour Government by 364 votes to 198 in favour 
of the Liberal amendment establishing a Select Com- 
mittee to inquire into the Campbell case carried away 
with them memories of politicians on the offensive and 
on the defensive which will live when the actual matter 
of debate is quite forgotten. Perhaps the most strik- 
ing figure in that seven hours of oratory was Mr. 
Asquith, playing the réle of the Fury with the abhorred 
shears, slitting the Government's thin-spun life. 

Never was there such a jovial Fury. Speaking from 
the Opposition side of the dispatch box, he brought 
down the house by wiping away a mock tear with 
a comic gesture, as he announced that he would drop 
a sympathetic tear on the funeral oration’ just pro- 
nounced by the Prime Minister over the Government's 
expected demise. All smiles and jests, he suggested 
that it might be better to wait till the corpse was 
interred, or at least until the doctor had pronounced 
life extinct. 


His efforts to laugh the Labour Ministry out of its 
suicidal intentions called forth roars of laughter, and he 
hit off very happily the attitude taken up by the Labour 
Party throughout the discussion with the words 
‘* sacrosanct supersensitiveness.” Mr. Lloyd George, 
who was also in gay mood, almost doubled up with 
laughter at some of Mr. Asquith’s references to him, 
how in the Marconi inquiry he faced the thumbscrew 
and the rack of a Select Committee without whimper- 
ing about torture chambers. It was again Mr. Lloyd 
George who called forth a sentence which convulsed all 
hearers. ‘‘ It is,’’ said Mr. Asquith, ‘‘ one of the fea- 
tures of political comradeship that we need not always 
be of the same mind.” The political comrade who 
had not always been of the same mind as the speaker 
chuckled with appreciation. 


Mr. Asquith was so eloquent about Select Committees 
that some members of the Government almost felt 
that it was quite the thing for a Cabinet to have one 
or two such Committees inquiring into its behaviour. 
Mr. Ramsay MacDonald was not one of them, The 
Prime Minister did not try to conceal his dislike of 
Mr. Asquith’s persiflage: it was as bad as joking at 
a funeral. He had just made a speech full of earnest- 
ness and heroics, showing the Government worthy of 
a martyr’s crown, and the Liberal leader added to the 
injury of an “ unfair” and ‘‘ mean” proposal the 
insult of not taking him seriously. He was very rest- 
less, tapping perpetually with his fingers, as is his 
custom when worried: occasionally he would hug his 
knee, and his foot would go through spasmodic move- 
ments of kicking some invisible enemy. 


The Attorney-General, in the double réle of prisoner 
at the bar and counsel for the defence, was not so pic- 
turesquely effective. He was wise enough not to 
browbeat the house with that superior manner in which 
he answered questions on the Campbell case the other 
day. He had endless documents to read, signed and 
sealed by every person who had the remotest connexion 
with the case, and he put in evidence as to countless 
details concerning times and places, which served 
rather to darken than illuminate counsel. 

Once, before the war, in the French Chamber, M. 
Briand, with a wonderful gesture exclaimed, ‘‘ Je suis 
un honnéte homme,’’ and the mere utterance of these 
words reduced his opponents to silence. Sir Patrick 
Hastings is not capable of such a gesture and lacks 
M. Briand’s golden voice, but he repeated with varia- 
tions the substance of the appeal, asking in tones of 
injured innocence, ‘‘ What have I done wrong?” He 
was so moved by his own wrong's or eloquence that his 
voice failed him and he had to send for water to re- 
store his powers. 


At the beginning of the debate the Prime Minister 
wished to correct a statement he had made as to the 
Campbell case in answer to a question, and, as his cor- 
rection was distinctly obscure, Mr. Austen’ Chamber- 
lain cross-examined him in a courteous and dignified 
style which commanded the respect even of the 
Socialists. Mr. Chamberlain is almost the only remain- 
ing Member to put the top hat to its full use both for 
defence and offence. Sir Henry Craik, Mr. T. P. 
O’Connor, Mr. Pringle and one or two other Members 
still affect the headgear of ceremony, but none of them 
handle it with the address and ‘‘ maestria” of Mr. 
Austen Chamberlain, in whose hands or on whose head 
it is as expressive as a fan manipulated by an Anda- 
lusian beauty. 

A striking intervention in the debate was the brief 
Puck-like apparition of Mr. Baldwin at the dispatch- 
box. The Leader of the Opposition is a political 
Peter Pan, a politician who has never grown up: the 
very way he has of screwing up his lips suggests that 
he has not yet been able to take seriously the art of 
Parliamentary tactics. On this occasion he called 
check and mate to the Government. He announced 
that the Conservatives would leave their motion of 
censure and vote for the Liberal amendment, so th~: 
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no Liberal manceuvres could save the Government. He 
found the happy phrase to explain the situation. ‘*‘ We 
are not,” he said, ‘‘ going to be the dupes of pro- 
cedure.’’ The attack on the Government was opened by 
Sir Robert Horne, who has a bluff way with him that is 
not unpleasing. Sir John Simon has a touch of venom 
in the subtlety of his legal mind, and he annoyed the 
Prime Minister very badly by pointing out a coincidence 
of date between the Soviet Treaty negotiations and the 
abandonment of the Campbell case. This remark Mr. 
Ramsay MacDonald called ‘‘ a petty little old-maidish 
discovery,” and the phrase was comically expressive 
of Sir John Simon’s’ manner. Sir Douglas 
Hogg wound up the case for the prosecution in a very 
vigorous speech, which made the Prime Minister 
wriggle in his seat, while he played with 
his spectacle case and tried to look unconcerned. There 
is something very innocent and bland in Sir Dauglas’s 
round face, with his round spectacles, and the decision, 
not to say fierceness of his tone, was the more effective 
for the contrast. He was determined that the conduct 
of the Government should not go uninvestigated and 
unchallenged. The debate closed with a speech for the 
defence by Mr. J. H. Thomas, whose style of oratory 
is beginning to suffer from over-emphasis. He has a 
dangerous power of uttering a triviality as though the 
future of the Empire depended on it, and he spoke 
with bated breath of the possible fall of the Govern- 
ment as a universal catastrophe. 

There was singularly little excitement in the House 
when the Government defeat was announced. Seven 
hours of concentrated attention on front benchers’ 
speeches had tired everybody, and the desire for bed 
prevailed. 


THE PRIME MINISTER ON OUR OLD 
NOBILITY 


By A. A. B. 


N the course of an interview with Mr. Wickham 
| Secs the Prime Minister, after discussing The 

Affair Hastings of the Russian Treaty, suddenly 
flashed his bull’s-eye on the inner consciousness of the 
Socialist Party. ‘* Our patriotism,’’ he explained, ‘‘ is 
a thing we feel deeply but do not talk about often.” 
The feeling must be very deep, for I do not remember 
the Socialists talking about anything but the class war, 
the capital levy, the abolition of capital, and the re- 
construction of society upon a nationalist or egalitarian 
basis. Indeed, as the Socialists, almost to a man, were 
during the war pacifists, and some of them con- 
scientious objectors; and as they are now defending 
their Attorney-General for refusing to prosecute an 
editor for a breach of the Mutiny Act, I wish they 
would for a change talk about patriotism, and define 
it. Judging by their speeches one is inclined to sus- 
pect that the Socialists accept Johnson's definition of 
patriotism as the last refuge of a scoundrel; in which 
case they are wise not to talk about it often. 

Mr. Ramsay MacDonald’s next revelation of esoteric 
Socialism was more astounding. ‘‘ In the spiritual 
quality it ’’ (i.e., our patriotism) ‘‘ is akin to the old 
gentry and nobility, though they, of course, have en- 
joyed and enjoy privileges which we do not share. But 
we understand them, and I believe they understand us. 
They, too, love the soil, and their houses and the 
villages and the villagers, and they try to fulfil in their 
way the obligations of social service which their posi- 
tions involve. They are not often to be found among 
the loud-mouthed patriots of the noisy school who 
bark against Socialism. We feel the difference be- 
tween people of this quality—whom I call the gentle- 
men—and the other sort, even in the House of 
Commons.” I agree with every word about the old 
gentry and nobility, and think it finely said. I. have 
always wondered why the new democracy should be 
so bitterly jealous of the share in politics—God knows, 


it is small enough—taken by families who have lived 
for centuries on English soil, while they placidly accept 
government at the hands of men who, or whose 
fathers, have come from Hamburg or Frankfort. The 
territorial aristocracy is not, of course, comprised in 
the pecrage. There are hosts of baronets and plain 
esquires who have pedigrees as good as “the old 
rock ” of the House of Lords. I class them alto- 
gether as country gentlemen, who love the soil of Eng- 
land, but who do not talk about it. Once in a century, 
perhaps, some distinguished member of their order 
with the gift of style steps forward and gives expres- 
sion to this deep feeling. Macaulay distinguishes 
George Savile Marquess of Halifax as one of the finest 
minds of the seventeenth century ; he died within a few 
years of its close. This nobleman was called by his 
contemporaries ‘‘ The Trimmer,’’ and in his written 
apology of that character there occurs a passage which, 
though familiar to some, cannot be too often quoted : 
‘‘ Our Trimmer is far from idolatry in other things, 
in one thing only he cometh near it, his country is in 
some degree his idol; he doth not worship the sun, 
because ’tis not peculiar to us, it rambles about the 
world, and is less kind to us than others; but for the 
earth of England, tho’ perhaps inferior to that of 
many places abroad, to him there is Divinity in it, and 
he would rather die, than see a spire of English grass 
trampled down by a foreign trespasser.” That is the 
noblest wording of the feelings of an English country 
gentleman within the range of our language. 


Mr. Ramsay MacDonald declares that he appreciates, 
nay, shares those feelings, and I would not accuse 
him of insincerity, for he is a rhetorician and an 
emotional mystic. But his words as the interpreta- 
tion of the Socialist Party’s opinions are a mockery of 
the facts and an insult to our intelligence. The 
Socialists have declared war upon the castle, not by 
fire and sword, but by the rate and tax collectors, who 
have to gather the funds necessary, not for the pay- 
ment of War debt, but for the supply of luxuries to 
the masses. The Socialists are emptying the manor 
houses, whose owners are selling as fast as they can 
find buyers of their farms. But while declaring their 
intention of dest-oying in the fullness of time every 
kind of private ownership, the Socialists have singled 
out two species of property for immediate confisca- 
tion, rents and coal. But the old nobility, whom the 
Prime Minister so loves, have waxed strong upon rents 
and coal. Without coal where would have been the 
Percys, the Vanes, the Tempests, the Lowthers, the 
Lambtons, the Gowers, the Bentincks, the Wentworths, 
the Wortleys, the Stanhopes? Without rents where 
would be the Stanleys, the Russells, the Grosvenors, 
the Portmans? Even now a northern duke has told 
us that when he has paid his income-tax, super-tax, 
royalty tax, and rates, for every £1 which he is sup- 
posed to be paid for mining royalties, only 2s. 6d. 
remains in his pocket. That is to say, the owner of a 
gross rental of £80,000 only receives £10,000, which 
has a purchasing power of about £7,000. As for the 
ground landlords, their time is coming, for undeterred 
by the failure of Mr. Lloyd George, the Socialists are 
forging new taxes to bleed the owners of urban pro- 
perty to death. Verily, if the Prime Minister and his 
Socialist Party love the gentry and old nobility, they 
dissemble their affection with the most perfect success. 


But there are some men in whose breasts love is an 
affair of comparison ; when the Prime Minister says the 
Socialists join with the gentry and old nobility in love 
of the soil, he may only mean <hat they love the soil 
so much that they are determined to possess it. Or he 
may only mean that the Socialists hate the Percys, the 
Lowthers, etc., less than ‘‘ the other sort.” For it is 
plain that Mr. Ramsay MacDonald’s sympathy with 
the new rich is as imperfect as Lamb’s sympathy with 
Jews and Scotchmen. ‘‘ The other sort,” he goes on 
to confide to Mr. Steed, ‘‘ who have their country 
places, often newly bought, and their shooting, and 
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their hunting, are always ready to proclaim their 
patriotism and to hit below the belt, in the House of 
Commons or elsewhere, when they can. There is 
something of this ungentlemanly taint in the present 
situation, and that is what one resents and regrets, for 
the country and its interests are far more to me than 
any personal reason.” To whom is the Prime Minister 
referring? I do not dispute the ungentlemanly taint 
about the profiteer, but I fail to see how he affects 
the present situation. The wretch, as soon as he has 
bought his red robe and made obeisance in the 
House of Lords, hurries off to paint his coronet on 
the panels of his Rolls-Royce, and as far as politics 
are concerned is seen and heard no more. Who are 
the shooters and hunters who hit below Mr. Mac- 
Donald’s belt, and spread an ungentlemanly taint over 
the knightly combats of St. Stephen’s? Mr. Asquith, 
Sir John Simon, and Mr. Lloyd George do not shoot, 
or hunt anything but golf-balls in gorse bushes. The 
Prime Minister cannot be alluding to the harmless, 
necessary Mr. Baldwin, or to that brace of brisk soli- 
citors, with double-barrelled names, Sir William 
Joynson-Hicks and Sir Laming Worthington-Evans. 
The Chamberlain brothers have nothing of the new 
rich about them; and Sir Robert Horne is more for- 
midable in the ball-room than on the moor or across 
country. I give it up; ‘‘ and so ends my catechism.” 
Perhaps Mr. Wickham Steed, when he publishes the 
Prime Minister’s confidences in his Review, will add 
exegetical notes on the ungentlemanly taint, and on the 
gentle art of hitting below a Socialist’s belt. 


THE CURSES OF ADAM 


OMETHING, at long last, falls to be said for the 
G sours woman. Three of her, the other day, 

smoked cigarettes in a railway-carriage : a gentle- 
man called attention to the fact on a public platform, 
and his censure made copy for the newspapers. He 
confessed that he failed to find the smoking immoral ; 
but he thought it ‘‘ not pretty.’’ Yet of prettiness are 
not the rest of us, perhaps, as good judges as he? 
There are those whose business it is to condemn 
immorality : let them beware, when they turn a ques- 
tioning eye on matters of taste, lest they fall into that 
“too strong display of professional feeling ’’ which 
Macaulay discovered amid the fulminations of Jeremy 
Collier. And let them, moreover, be clear what the 
question is. Is the young woman’s crime that she 
succeeds in making herself attractive, or that she fails? 
We have heard enough about the iniquity of her short 
skirts and her powder-puffs : now we are fain to under- 
stand its nature. We know that she makes up her 
face : we invite the critics to make up their minds. We 
can all echo, of course, Ben Jonson’s: 

Give me a look, give me a face 
That makes simplicity a grace. 

The problem remains—what is to be done about 
looks and faces that don’t make simplicity anything of 
the kind? And where is the campaign against artifi- 
ciality to end? If a false complexion perturbs us, what 
of a false tooth? Both are, to say the best of it, 
second nature. If the critic’s charge is merely that, 
on occasion, the second nature’s embellishment of the 
first runs to excess, we meet it with confession and 
avoidance. The fact is such, but does it-matter? The 
ignorant and rash do doubtless use their rouge too 
lavishly, ‘‘ making the green one red ’’; Paris is full 
of demure maidens bepainted with those carmine curves 
that do not follow the lines of the original mouth, and 
know no rule save of relativity—Cupid’s bows that 
miss the mark; and London is not slow to follow suit. 
Eyebrows are acquainted with a pencil that has been 
dipped, like that of Shelley’s painter, ‘‘ in the gloom 
of earthquake and eclipse.” And hair yields itself to 
the discipline of the bob—or of the shingle, which may 
be described as a bob each way. But what of it? 
Unless woman is to shave her head and get her to a 


nunnery, she will practise the tiring of her hair—as 
many a man (if the truth about the plainer sex is to be 
confessed) has practised the toothbrush and walrus 
varieties of moustache, and even, till the cry of 
‘* Beaver ! ’’ swept like a razor across a million chins, 
the forked or pointed beard. It is not of such vanities 
that sin and falsehood are compounded. You cannot 
dissolve the cosmos with cosmetics: the proportion is 
too grossly inexact. What is all this to-do about a 
cigarette, which can but end in smoke, among folk 
that know unkindness?—or what are lip-stick and 
powder-puff, trifles light as air, when weighed in the 
balance against the mill-stone of spiritual pride? Can 
we doubt which scale will fly up and kick the beam? 

In a world where it is anyway so easy to go astray, 
it seems a pity to create new sins. Yet that is the vice 
of too easy censure; and those who find fault with 
imaginary errors are often but paving the way to real 
ones. They will rebuke a class, school, set, age, rank 
or condition of persons, for a slight aberration; and so 
they will set up a conflict between experiment and the 
code; and the experimentalist, finding in herself no 
great sense of shame over the fact, but a great deal of 
pride in the performance, will flatter herself for heroine. 
rebel, martyr, and iconoclast, and so will try her hand 
at further experiments perhaps less innocent, and 
excite herself into revolt against all codes whatsoever ; 
and the responsibility for this will lie at the door of the 
unnecessary moralist. Let us deplore by all means, 
though without too rotund an eloquence, that the 
arrogantly lifted nose of youth should be tombstone- 
tinted with powder, a marble monument: but time and 
tears will melt that arrogance, and we shall be sorry 
to see it go. 

Fashions may be trivial, they may be hideous, but 
they pass. ‘‘ Surely,’’ as Bacon said, ‘‘ every medi- 
cine is an innovation, and he that will apply new 
remedies must expect new evils. For time is the 
greatest innovator; and if time of course alters things 
to the worse, and wisdom and counsel shall not alter 
them to the better, what shall be the end? ’’ The point 
is, that wisdom and counsel must concern themselves 
with realities and not with shows. Whether this 
fashion or that, the ruff or the hoop, the patch or the 
ringlet, the vapours or the smoke-wreaths, be com- 
mendable—that is one question : a more important one 
is whether we do wrong or right to contemn their in- 
tention. The carmine that fails of its purpose, the 
dress whose curtailment is supererogation, lie open to 
the charge that they have not made their victim more 
beautiful: the moralist on the platform too often 
implies that beautification itself is the fault. There is 
the confusion. Three young women smoking in a 
train may be ‘‘ not pretty ’’—may fail to bewitch, 
entrance, impress, allure; the usual charge against 
them is not that they fail, but that they attempt to suc- 
ceed. Cigarette-smoking as a mere sensual indulgence 
could hardly be held more odious than the chewing of 
chocolates: it is not ordinarily condemned on the 
ground that it gives pleasure to the smoker, but 
rather on the ground that it goes, with the shortening 
of frocks and the baring of chests and backs, to the 
everlasting bonfire: ashes to ashes, smoke to smoke. 
All the care and carelessness of the young woman— 
her care for appearances, her carelessness of her 
elders’ judgments—are assumed to be _ iniquitous 
because they are assumed to be weapons of sex. Yet 
it is strange if to the human race alone is to be denied 
that enchantment which is so obviously the business of 
all other created things. The power which painted the 
orchid and the rose, which burnished the wings of the 
butterfly and the eyes of the peacock’s tail, may be 
supposed to have some sympathy with the whims and 
tricks of fashion. If there is one law which runs 
through the whole hierarchy and range of life, it is that 
the female shall be beautiful for the male and the male 
(but somehow, among humans, this part appears to be 
frequently forgotten) for the female. We will make 
the amateur moralists a present of the logic that will 
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rationalize their objurgations and reduce their protests 
into harmony with the eternal scheme. In the depths 
of their minds, whether they know it or not, the objec- 
tion is to the travesty of beautification rather than to 
its excess: for there can be no excess of beauty. The 
precocity which takes occasion by the throat is apt to 
choke it: the early bloom of artifice frustrates, not 
aids, the purposes of nature: therefore the only 
rational accusation against the young woman is that 
she purloins without necessity the ‘‘ adulteries of 
art ’’: her better wisdom would be to enjoy the fresh- 
ness and ignorance of youth while they belong to her, 
and not trespass upon those splendours (such as 
cigarette-smoking) which are enhanced by waiting. 
Let the moralists preach the exquisiteness of imma- 
turity rather than the ugliness of cigarettes, and they 
will deserve an audience. Failing that, they may come 
to grief through their own prohibitions. Democracy is 
always delighted to swing its censors, or to drown its 
prohibitionists in a reputed kilderkin. 
B. B. 


THE FRENCH BUDGET 
[From Our FRENCH CORRESPONDENT | 


HE French Minister of Finance, M. Clémentel, 

has recently communicated his draft of the new 

Budget to the financial commission of the 
Chamber. This communication was anxiously awaited 
in financial circles; the threat of a capital levy, often 
uttered by the Socialists and the more advanced 
Radicals, was hanging over the Bourse, and virtually 
paralysed all transactions. But M. Clémentel, who 
was Minister of Commerce in several previous Cabi- 
nets, is too practical a business man to have indulged 
Utopians in their capital-killing views. Like Mr. 
Snowden, he appeared before the commission with a 
Budget which is neither Socialist nor even specifically 
Radical, and since then the Bourse has been quite 
cheerful. 

The reader must remember what were M. Poincaré’s 
devices to balance the Budget: a wholesale raising of 
all taxes, indirect as well as direct, by 20 per cent. 
(double décime); the suppression of several thousand 
functionaries’ jobs; the suppression of all monopolies, 
as not one of them brings in anything to the Treasury ; 
finally the Ruhr payments, which at the time were 
beginning to be more regular than had seemed possible. 
The double décime alone was enough to stop the head- 
long fall of the franc in that eventful week of last 
January when the £ reached 103 francs. As for the 
reduction of the number of functionaries, it cost M. 
Poincaré his chance of success at the General Election. 

The Radicals—and above all their leader, M. Herriot 
—sharply criticized these measures, no matter what 
their immediate results seemed to be. M. Herriot was 
especially opposed to the double décime. ‘* What else 
is it,’? he asked, ‘* than the well-known expedient of 
the Ancien Régime to make money when the Treasury 
is in any embarrassment? Nothing can be more remote 
from what an up-to-date taxation ought to be. The 
problem is to transfer part of the individual’s wealth 
into the coffers of the State. This ought to be done 
by seeking wealth where it really is—in the safes of 
capitalists.”” 

The Radicals advocated two practical methods for 
bringing about this result: first a capital levy, which 
might be very simply effected by marking banknotes 
as diminished by a certain fraction and declaring that 
all unmarked bills should be regarded as called in; and, 
in the second place, by basing the whole taxation on the 
income tax, and making this particular tax truly demo- 
cratic by exempting workmen’s salaries from it. These 
views were given great publicity at the time of the 
General Election, and it is needless to point out how 
popular they were sure to be. Moreover, the Radicals 
threw out other baits. The tax on the turnover, which 


small tradesmen hated, was to be stopped; the salaries 


of civil servants of all degrees were to be increased b 
1,800 francs; no fresh loans were to be floated ; finally, 
the Budget should be balanced without counting on 
German repayments, The election was carried by the 
Radicals largely on the strength of these promises, 
largely too by the active propaganda of officials in their 
favour. 

The opponents of the new Cabinet stated from the 
first that at least two items in the proposed financial 
remodelling could not possibly be carried out. The 
double décime, bringing in. seven billions, could not be 
replaced by the income tax, bringing in less than two, 
without an extension of the latter tax requiring long 
investigations and a personnel three times as large as 
it now is; in the second place, a million officials could 
not be given the rise promised to them without wreck- 
ing the Budget. A few months would inevitably show 
that M. Herriot could not make his electoral promises 
good. 

M. Clémentel’s proposed outline—a pretty long 
memorandum of seventeen pages—shows that these 
critics of Radical-Socialist taxation were right. The 
double décime figures in the new Budget, and to a 
question asked by his predecessor, M. Bokanowski, the 
Minister replied that he did not see his way to leaving 
it out. The rise promised to officials has been remem- 
bered; but, instead of amounting to 1,800 francs it is 
limited to barely a fourth of this sum, and the total 
involved already reaches 700 millions. The turnover 
tax is still on the Budget, and while flour no longer 
pays it, exports, which so far were exempt, will now 
pay it. The Minister feels sure he can do with one 
final loan, ‘but the loan is there all the same. Finally, 
six of the 32 billions representing expenditure are to 
be procured by taxes which, it is hoped, will make up 
that sum, and the payment of 800 millions by Germany 
is regarded as a certainty instead of a possibility. 

All this shows that the Budget will be open to attack 
from two sides. The Socialists will not fail to upbraid 
the Government for not keeping its promise to squeeze 
Capital and to make the situation of civil servants 
better than it is. The Poincarists will point out that, 
after denouncing M. Poincaré’s methods, M. Herriot 
has adopted them, but even so fails to balance his 
Budget perfectly; Germany may not pay; and the new 
taxes may not yield what they are expected to yield. 
This will keep politicians busy, but practical men will 
rejoice that M. Clémentel has, on the whole, been wiser 
than his party. And who knows but that, in their hearts, 
the Socialists themselves will be grateful to him? Four 
months ago they seemed as anxious not to take office 
as their English comrades had been to grasp it, and 
such timidity is at all events a form of prudence. 


Verse 


THOUGHTS BEFORE DAWN 


gh breathing self—though to myself ’tis I— 
Cannot itself contain. Around me die 

Daily a world of things, which, by their make 
Seem other—separate. But in yon sky, 


Where wanes one moon, what thousands were awake— 
While memory, with rich breath at give and take, 
Receives and renders life! Thus must I be 

Always unsatisfied, from having drunk 

So deeply of a wave where moons have sunk, 
Thirsting for moons which I shall never see ! 


Yet in my dreams they rise; their kingdoms come. 
Oh, softly, upon a world where I lie dumb, 

What breathing dawns shall break! My day goes by, 
Fore-knowing, and fore-shadowed of its rest: 

But those far suns are gathered to my breast, 

As here, released from self, content I lie, 

Watching an old moon reap the morning sky. 


LAURENCE HouUSMAN 
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Reviews 
IMPERIAL AND SOCIAL 


Memories of the Twentieth Century. By Regi- 
nald, 12th Earl of Meath. Murray. tos. 6d. 
net. 


HERE was sure to be a call upon the Earl of Meath 

to continue the success of the ‘ Memories of the 
Nineteenth Century,’ and the call has been met in the 
same pleasant way. The manner and matter of the 
new volume are equally happy. Here is the English- 
man, not given to magnify his personal achievement, 
entirely modest. Observing the proportion of things, 
Lord Meath safeguards his seriousness of intent by 
humour the more facile because it is Anglo-Irish. As 
for the social services here recorded, in their range and 
multifariousness we should be bewildered were it not 
that all tend to the same excellent purpose. ‘ Thoughts 
on Imperial and Social Subjects.’ That was the title 
fitly inscribed upon a joint work of the Earl and his 
Countess. Through the fifty years of their golden 
partnership they were copious and inexhaustible in 
their good will towards men, carried into act. If ever 
the term Socialism were rightly applied, here is a very 
pattern of it discovered. Philanthropists, true patriots, 
they exhibited in themselves and inspired in others 
whatsoever makes for sound progress. 

The appeal of one’s country is that of the family 
extended, and not diluted in extension. Ireland, the 
Empire, and that which lay beyond, was not too wide 
a sphere for the exercise of practical wisdom. In her 
ministry to children the Countess included the dis- 
abled of whatever age in whatever way, while Duty 
and Discipline, the Earl’s watchword, describe the 
pressing need of old and young to foster within them- 
selves the sense of privilege and responsibility. The 
nation was asleep, lapped in luxury. Materialism was 
sapping the vigour of the British race. Size and 
wealth do not make the commonwealth. In the home, 
the school, the State, discipline was forgotten. There 
was no care to endure the Spartan training, and ‘‘ live 
hard.’’ The humanitarianism of individuals and of the 
State was all too easy, and often pernicious. Who 
should issue a trumpet-call and bid the dry bones stir? 
All the problems of the Empire are interconnected and 
one. With decay at the centre, all Empires have 
speedily crumbled. If we want patriotism, Lord Meath 
is tireless in proclaiming, we must first attend to social 
reforms. We must have something for which to fight. 
And such patriotism should not be aggressive, militar- 
istic. He foresaw the militarism of Germany; warned 
us against it, bade us be prepared to withstand. And 
he has seen how, once again, the effort towards world- 
domination has defeated itself. Sane patriotism is 
responsibility, duty, sympathy, self-sacrifice. The men 
and women of to-morrow must be men and women of 
character. Nations, empires, rise if possessed by 
ideals, and fail through degeneration and apathy. 
Harder and more diligent must we live to-day, and 
propagate the right tradition. 

Lord Meath has kept no diary, and draws upon that 
of his wife. It is a diary of labours. They traversed 
the Empire repeatedly, devoted to their tasks which, 
fundamentally, are one. The charm of new surround- 
ings might not divert them from forging the bonds of 
sympathy. They could not fail, indeed, to encounter 
demurs and obstacles, but turned them deftly. Even 
official inertia was made to yield. Biding their time, 
they established precedent if precedent were lacking. 
Ready to further others who had forestalled them in 
benevolent creation, they freely allowed the merging 
of their own in newer or larger. Sowing broadly at a 


venture, they reaped when and where they least ex- 
pected. As George Eliot would put it in her best ‘‘big 
bow-wow ”’ style, their influence proved ‘‘ incalculably 
diffusive.’’ And it is evident, in this volume as in its 


predecessor, that Lord Meath’s sense of humour stood 
him in good stead. Whatsoever humour may be in its 
essence, it is an excellent lubricator. It eases shock, 
and lightens the wear and tear of life. Which of us 
shall not scan these serious pages for the passages 
that amuse writer and reader? This aftermath of the 
raconteur varies, of course, in quality. Remembering 
how youth and age look at each other askance, one 
likes the young girl bidden to admire her grandmother’s 
old and delightful friend. Had she not straightway 
fallen in love with the paragon? Yes, of course, she 
was very nice, but if she (the speaker) had read about 
her in a book, she would have skipped that chapter. 
Or there is that of the great scientist recalling to a 
manager of works how strangely the nature of elec- 
tricity is unknown to us. ‘‘ Yer don’t know what 
electricity is? ’’ puts in the Scotch engineer, overhear- 
ing. ‘‘ I’ll show yer. Yer press this button and pull 
this handle, and there you have it.’’. Capt. Marryat 
would have been delighted with the page-long tale of 
the sailor’s swim; and Mr. Pickwick would have con- 
doled with Lord Meath upon the bedroom adventure 
of his. What could be neater than the reply of Dr. 
Magee, Archbishop of York and not rich, when the 
hotel-keeping profiteer speeds the parting guest with 
unctuous hope that his grace has benefited by the rest 
and change. ‘‘ Well, the waiter’s got the change, and 
you have got the rest.’’ But these things should be 
read in their context. Now an octogenarian, and 
bereft of his high-souled wife, Lord Meath barely 
remits his discipline and duty, counting as a chief duty 
that of cheerfulness. ‘‘ Land of our Birth, our Faith, 
our Pride.’’ Mr. Kipling, writing the song, had 
unconsciously delineated the man to whom he sent it 
as suitable for use on ‘‘ Empire Day.’’ Or if, in his 
case, we desire to add the individual touch to this 
general portraiture of the ‘ Happy Warrior’ youthful 
and old, there is the gate-keeper exclaiming, upon 
her master’s being appointed Knight of St. Patrick, 
that she always knew he would be canonized; or the 
man who declared, ‘‘ Meath is a good chap. He has 
no frills.’’ 


MOST EXCELLENT JUDGE 


The English Novel of To-day. By Gerald Gould. 
Castle. 7s. 6d. net. 


HE readers of the SatuRDAyY REviIEw do not need 

to be assured that Mr. Gould has the measure of 
oar novelists and can place them with justice and a 
kindly wit in their appropriate groups and grooves. 
This volume proves that what Mr. Gould says at the 
moment is so well phrased and pondered that it is 
treasure to be stored ; his judgments may be, in relation 
to the time and place of their appearance, ‘‘ vagrom 
men,’’ but at his command they fall into line with 
regimental efficiency and unity because they are all 
parts of a whole; they are expressions of a common- 
sense critical philosophy founded on a clear conception 
of the writer’s function and, as a result, this book of 
judgments passed over a number of years may be 
searched in vain for inconsistencies. 

Mr. Gould has the critic’s first virtue of being clear 
and coherent; he has also the Christian’s first virtue of 
charity. One of the talents with which he has been 
endowed is the gift of epigram; he has a far greater 
aptitude for pouring out the truth in ‘‘ nips ’’ than 
many who are accepted as great aphorists. The man 
who owns such sharpness of speech must be constantly 
tempted to sneer and stab; if Mr. Gould wanted to 
write daggers he has the best steel at his disposal. But 
he obstinately refuses to make a stiletto of his style; 
he loves his fellow men or at least his fellow craftsmen 
so abundantly that he can even dismiss Mr. Michael 
Arlen with a caution and in his last chapter but one he 
is to be found walking amiably in the company of Mr. 
Hutchinson, Miss Dell, and Miss Hull, playing the part 
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AUTUMN, 1924." 


MESSRS. 


fllustrated Announcement List sent on application. 


GENERAL LITERATURE 


Encounters and Diversions. A new volume 
of Essays. By E. V. LUCAS. 6s. net. 


The Same Star. A Comedy in Three Acts. 
By E. V. LUCAS. 3s. 6d. net. 


The Peal of Bells: Essays 
By ROBERT LYND. 6s. net. 


Ship Alley: More Sailor Town Days. 
By C. FOX SMITH. Illustrated. 6s. net. 


Public Speaking for Business Men. 
By SIDNEY F. WICKS. 6s. net. 


In Praise of England. 
By H. J. MASSINGHAM. 7s. 6d. net. 


Eight Little Plays for Children. 
By ROSE FYLEMAN. 3s. 6d. net. 


Fancy Now 
By ‘EVOE’ (E. V. Knox). 
Grorce Morrow. net. 


Poetic Diction: A Study of 18th Century Verse. 
By THOMAS QUAYLE, D.Litt., M.A. 7s. 6d. net. 


A Musical Odyssey. 
By H. E. WORTHAM. 6s. net. 


ILLUSTRATED BOOKS & BOOKS ON ART 


A Mixture: A Book of Drawings. 
By H. M. BATEMAN. 10s. 6d. net. 


A Wanderer among Pictures: A Companion 
to the Galleries of Europe. 
By E. V. LUCAS. 8s. 6d. net. 


An Artist in America. 
By MAXWELL ARMFIELD. 15s. net. 


When We Were Very Young. 
By om A. MILNE. Illustrated by E. H. Sneparp. 
s. net. 


Haunts of the Eagle: man and Wild Nature 
in Donegal. By ARTHUR W. FOX. 8s. 6d. net. 


Water-Folk at the Zoo: A Book of the 
Aquarium. By GLADYS DAVIDSON, F.Z.S. 5s. net 


HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY & MEMOIRS 


A History of the University of Oxford. 
By Sir CHARLES MALLET, M.A. In three volumes, 
Illustrated. Vols. I and II. Each 21s. net. 


By Sea and Land. 
By THE RT. HON. E. HILTON YOUNG. Revised 
Edition. Illustrated. 10s. 6d. net. 


Byron. By ETHEL COLBURN MAYNE. New and 
Revised Edition. 15s. net. 


POLITICS AND SOCIOLOGY 
Western Civilisation and the Far East. 
By STEPHEN KING-HALL. 18s. net. 
Problems of Life. By L. TROTZKY. 2s. 6d. net. 


TOPOGRAPHY AND TRAVEL 
Cathedral Cities of England and Wales. 


By J. H. WADE. Illustrated. 6s. net. [Little Guides.] 


Madeira: impressions and Associations 
By ALAN LETHBRIDGE. Illustrated. 7s. 6d. net. 


A Pilgrim in Spain. 
By AUBREY F. G. BELL. Illustrated. 12s. 6d. net. 


So You're Going to Paris! 
By CLARA E. LAUGHLIN. Illustrated. 10s. 6d. net. 


With Illustrations by 


TECHNICAL 


A Handbook of Housing. 
By B. S. TOWNROE. Illustrated. 6s, net. 


SPORTS AND PASTIMES 


You'd like to Meet. 
y ROWLAND JOHNS. Illustrated. 6s. net. 


The Autobiography of a Caddy Bag. 
By ‘STANCLIFFE.’ 2s, 6d. net. 


Auction Bridge Do’s and Dont’s 
By A. E. MANNING FOSTER. 3s. net. 


Billiard Do’s and Dont’s. 
By TOM NEWMAN. 2s. 6d. net. 


A Book of Acrostics. 
By RONALD A. KNOX. 4s. net. 


SCIENCE 


The Elements of Colloidal Chemistry. 
By DR. HERBERT FREUNDLICH. Translated by 
Dr. G. Barcer, F.R.S. 7s. 6d. net. 


Physico-Chemical Evolution. 
By CHARLES E. GUYE._ Translated by J. R. 
CrarKE, M.Sc. 6s. net. 


Conformal Representation. 
By DR. LEE LEWENT. Translated by R. Jones, 
M.A., D.Sc., and D, H. Wittiams, B.Sc. 7s. 6d. net. 


Space and Time. 
By CARL BENEDICKS. Translated by J. Harpen. 
4s. net. 


The Study of Living Things. Prolegomena 
to a Functional Biology. By E. S. RUSSELL, 
M.A., D.Sc., F.Z.S. 5s. net. 


Einstein’s Theory of Relativity. 
By MAX BORN. Translated by Henry L. Bross, 
M.A. 12s. net. 


The Origin of Continents and Oceans. 
By DR. A. WEGENER. Translated by J. G. A. 
SkeERL, B.Sc. 10s. 6d. net. 


Crystals and the Fine-Structure of Matter. 
By DR. FRIEDRICH RINNE. Translated by WaLTER 
S. Stires, B.Sc. 10s. 6d. net. 


ARCHAOLOGY AND FOLKLORE 


Primitive Law. 
By E. SIDNEY HARTLAND. F.S.A. 8s. 6d. net. 


Primitive Labour. 
By L. H. DUDLEY BUXTON, M.A. 7s. 6d. net. 


The Voyage of the Argonauts. 
By JANET RUTH BACON. Illustrated. 6s. net. 


PSYCHOLOGY, _ PHILOSOPHY __AND 
RELIGION 


Science and Religion. 
By J. ARTHUR THOMSON, M.A., LL.D. 7s. 6d. net. 
Industrial Psychology and the Pro- 
duction of Wealth. 
By H. D. HARRISON. 5s. net. 


Skill in Work and Play. 
By PROF. T. H. PEAR. 4s. net. 


From Agnosticism to Belief: An Account of 
Further Evidence for Survival. 
By J. ARTHUR HILL. 7s, 6d. net. 


Spanish Mysticism: A Preliminary Study. 
By E. ALLISON PEERS, M.A. 12s. net. 


** Heal the Sick.”’ 
By JAMES MOORE HICKSON. 8s. 6d. net. 


After the Verdict. (3rd Edition) 
Bill the Conqueror. 

Knight at Arms. 

Rufus, 


By Rosert HIcHEns. 

By P. G. WopgHousE. 
By H. C. Bamey. 

By Grace S. RicHMonD. 


METHUEN’S POPULAR 


Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


NOVELS 


Mr. Arnold. 

Real Stuff. 

Name the Woman. 
The Paid Piper. 
Fair Daughters. 


By Francis Lynpe. 

By Katuartne HavitanD Tayior. 
By Mrs. C. N. 

By C. S. Forester. 

By Anna Hurst. 


METHUEN & Co., Ltd., 36 ESSEX STREET, LONDON, W.C.2. 
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of gentle corrector where he might have been sharpen- 
ing an insatiable blade. On other subjects Mr. Gould 
can write with a stinging severity, but any putter of 
pen to paper can stir his compassion; he must, of 
course, as a just critic, occasionally put a man down, 
but as surely as he puts him down does he extend a sav- 
ing clause to help him up again. One imagines Mr. 
Gould, confronted with a book he strongly dislikes, 
‘* exploring avenues,’’ like the industrial conciliators, 
in order to escape a blank negative. 


His classification is as sound as artistic classifications 
can ever be. He makes clear paths through psycho- 
logical, biographical, and sociological forests and by 
cutting away at the more pretentious branches lets in 
a constant stream of light. No one has written better 
about Mr. D. H. Lawrence and no one has written less 
about the Galsworthy-Bennett-Wells triangle. This 
abstention was most prudent; quite enough appraisal 
of the middle-aged masters has been done and Mr. 
Gould’s task is to find successors of a like stature or, 
failing that, to explain the absence of giants. His ex- 
planations are satisfactory. 


There is one kind of classification, however, which 
Mr. Gould refuses to consider; that is the territorial 
grouping. The one great weakness of the modern 
English novel is that it is not English. Either it 
trickles between Hampstead and Chelsea by way of 
Soho or else, under the tutelage of Messrs. Walpole 
and Arlen, it locks itself carefully up in the region 
postally known as ‘*‘ W.1.’’ Townsmen must have 
their back-gardens, and the Great Western Railway 
has, by its furious activities, made Cornwall an annexe 
to Sussex as the artist’s holiday pasture and glued the 
label of ‘‘ Home County ”’ all over its cliffs. The 
trouble about our literature is that, while the London- 
Sussex-Cornwall area is extremely talkative, there is a 
desert of silence that begins just north of Oxford and 
Cambridge. All the more reason, therefore, why Mr. 
Gould should have acknowledged the voices that are 
speaking out of this void and speaking in all their lone- 
liness for the greater part of our nation. 

Mr. Gould has only a sentence for Mr. Allan Monk- 
house, ignores Mr. Brighouse totally, and has not a 
line for Mr. Agate’s ‘ Responsibility.’ (‘ Blessed Are 
the Rich ’ was, of course, too late for him.) So much 
for Lancashire. He can write (very briefly) of Mr. E. 
C. Booth without mentioning the word Yorkshire and 
he pays no attention to Mr, Gilbert’s astonishing con- 
centration on the Fen Country. When he mentions 
Mr. Bennett it is not as a provincial (the first and finest 
phase) and one wonders whether it is a purist’s rever- 
ence for the title ‘‘ English novel ’’ that has kept Mr. 
Neil Munro and Mr. George Douglas Brown out of his 
view. The topography of modern English fiction is a 
subject that needs considerably more attention than it 
gets and Mr. Gould is so acute as literary map-maker 
that one would like him to take it in hand. 

As a guide to the customer at Mudies, Mr. Gould 
is lively and discreet. Nobody can be excused a 
shortage of drawing-room conversation in Hampstead 
with this register of literary achievement on which to 
draw. One can only wish that a tenth of drawing- 
room conversation could share the writer’s blend of 
saltness of speech with straightness of sight. Here, 
for instance, is Mr. Gould, on Hampstead itself: ‘‘ It 
is a Bohemia purged of indiscretion and a Philistia 
with the chill off.” Here he spars with the advanced 
sexual novel: ‘‘ Speaking out has become almost as 
common as listening in.’’ Here is the truth about Mr. 
Joyce’s Ulysses: ‘‘ A book almost exactly like the 
London Telephone Directory in size and weight and 
only slightly less monotonous in style.’’ Some, indeed 
most, of the novels which Mr. Gould has read must 
have been as dull as may be, but his wit is beyond 
their dismal infection; bound on the Ixion’s wheel of 
the constant critic he none the less persuades us that 
this instrument is a merry-go-round. 


Ivor Brown 


A SIP OF FAIRY WINE 

Crossings. A Fairy Play. By Walter de la 

Mare, with music by C. Armstrong Gibbs. 

Collins. 7s. 6d. net. 
M R. DE LA MARE has a heart of fairy fancies 

and he distils from them a delicate spirit in this 
Christmas play for children, as they say, of all ages, 
‘Crossings ’ is not a new work, for it was originally 
published some years ago in a limited edition by the 
Beaumont Press. Nor will its contents be unfamiliar 
to admirers of Mr, de la Mare. The ingredients are, 
indeed, so quintessential of him that in reading it you 
may fancy that you have fallen asleep over some other 
of his books and are suffering—or shall we say, enjoy- 
ing?—a de-la-nightmare. For characters there are the 
Aunt of Victorian Bayswater, ‘‘ horrid ” and forbidding 
in the transitive sense; the kind, stupid father (the sort 
of part that Mr. O. B. Clarence plays so well); the 
group of bosomy, motherly women of the cook and 
small shopkeeper class, who pour out inconsequent 
streams of kindliness and play with familiar proverbs 
an absurd game of misfits ; their no less kindly men-folk 
whose speech knows not the subtleties of punctuation; 
the vague, children-loving parson (another part for 
Mr. Clarence) with his train of sisters and ‘‘ county ” 
people; and, of course, the children, all as good as 
gold if not better, aged from seven to seventeen, and 
those eerie-queerie little people of Mr. de la Mare’s 
imagination (though they are known by the old name 
of fairies), who are not far removed from the children 
and are linked with them by that most familiar figure 
of all, the strange dark ‘‘ visitant’’ with his odd- 
shaped violin and his elusive way of disappearing, like 
the ghost in the story with ‘‘ a melodious twang.” 
The same old thing, you may cry, with the same old 
motif of the vanished child; but, we answer, with the 
same old glamour of loveliness which Mr, de la Mare’s 
imagination sheds over it and transforms from 
common sentimental stuff into fine poetry. It is only 
by realizing what a worm is beneath the glow, that we 
can realize also the full charm and delicacy of his art. 
For, despite the author’s hatred of Bayswater Vic- 
torianism, these children are dreadful little prigs under 
their cloak of poetry and are compounded of sugar 
and spice and all the other nice things which our grand- 
parents regarded as the proper ingredients of child- 
hood. There is not a breath of naughtiness or spite 
or ill-temper such as one may observe even in the most 
perfect specimens of young humanity, unless one 
happens to have the blind eye of parenthood. So these 
children, even Ann in her age of innocence, are a little 
unreal; yet being touched, not by the lunatic moon, 
but by the starlight and frost-gleams of faéry, they 
enchant us. The grown-ups, too, always excepting 
the horrid Aunt, are touched by the magic of the Little 
People. It is these Little People who are, strangely, 
the most real characters in the play. They are not the 
pretty children of the Christmas pantomime in minia- 
ture ballet-skirts and with silver stars in their mar- 
celled hair. They are queer and a little sinister; they 
are the embodiment of the shiver that goes down your 
spine when you walk through a wood on a dark night 
and of the starts you have when the moon makes 
shadows leap up in your path. Yet, if you have the 
heart of a child, you see that they are not evil spirits 
for all their steeple-hats, sharp features and mimbling 
speech. Yet again experience tears the veil of enchant- 
ment and asks its common-sense question: Would an 
imaginative child of seven wander off into the woods 
on a snowy night (which is what Ann’s abduction 
amounts to) without fear, and return unhurt in mind 
and body after, to be horribly concrete, two days’ 
absence? For the poet must base his dreams upon 
truth, if they are to be more than mere fancies in a void. 
But having said that, let us drain this goblet of fairy- 
wine that Mr. de la Mare offers to us and gladly sur- 
render to the fascination of his poetry. Poetry, in the 
other sense of rhymed verse, there is, too, in this play, 
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wors tron HODDER & STOUGHTON’S NEW LIST 


ARY ROSE. By J. M. Barr. A 
new Volume of the Uniform Edition 

of J. M. Barrie’s Plays. 
Cloth 5/- net, Leather 7/6 net. 


HE SHALLOW END. By Ian Hay. Author 
of ‘A Knight on Wheels,”’ “ The Willing 
Horse,”’ etc. Illustrated in Colour by Lewis 
BAUMER. 7/6 net. 


HE RIVER OF LIFE. A Diurnal Digression. 
By Joun St. Log Stracuey, Editor of The 
Spectator. Author of ‘‘ The Adventure of 
Living,’’ etc. 20/- net. 
OME ASPECTS OF MODERN POETRY, 
By ALFRED NoyéEs. 7/6 net. 


HE SCIENCE AND ART OF LIVING. 
By LeonarpD Wi tims, M.D. 5/- net. 


HE UNCARVEN TIMBERS. By KEnNepy 
WILLIAMSON. 6/- net. 


HE ARCTIC FORESTS. By Micnaet 
Mason, F.R.G.S., F.G.S., F.Z.S. 
Illustrated. 20/- net. 


ONGS FOR YOUTH. From Collected 
Verse by Rupyarp Kipuinc. [Ilustrated 

in Colour by Leo Bates. 
6/- net. 


EMORIES AND ADVENTURES. By 
Sir ARTHUR Conan Doy te. _IIlustrated. 
20/- net. 


HE RETURN JOURNEY. By RicHarp 
Kinc. Author of “ Folded Hands,’’ etc. 
6/- net. 


HARMS AND DREAMS. From the Elfin 
Pediar’s Pack. By Hecen Apam. Author of 
‘* The Elfin Pedlar,’’ etc. Illustrated. 7/6 net. 


YPEE. By Herman MELVILLE. IIlustrated 
with Plates in Colour by Mead Schaeffer. 
20/- net. 


HOMAS CHIPPENDALE. A Study of His 
Life, Work and Influence. By OLiver 
Brackett. Illustrated. £2 2 0 net, 


HE GREAT LITTLE INSECT. By Evetyn 
CHEESMAN, F.E.S., F.Z.S., Curator of 
Insects, Zoological Society of London. 6/- net. 


K.G. 


HE DIARY OF LORD BERTIE (British Ambassador at Paris) 1914-1918. Edited by Lapy 
ALGERNON Gorpon Lennox, D.B.E. With a Foreword by Viscount GREY oF FALLOopoN, 


Two Volumes. Illustrated, 42/- net. 


New Popular Editions of LORD FREDERIC 
HAMILTON’S Famous Books of Reminiscences. 


(1) THE VANISHED POMPS OF YESTER- 
DAY. (2) THE DAYS BEFORE YESTERDAY. 
(3) HERE, THERE AND EVERYWHERE. 

3/6 net each volume. 


HODDER & STOUGHTON’S PEOPLE’S LIBRARY. 
General Editor: Sidney Dark. 


UR DEBT TO GREECE AND ROME. By 


E. B. Ossorn. 2/6 net. 
OW TO ENJOY THE BIBLE. By Canon 
ANTHONY DEANE. 2/6 net. 
OW TO ENJOY LIFE. By Siwney 
Dark. 2/6 net. 
OW TO ENJOY THE COUNTRYSIDE. 
By Marcus Woopwarp. 2/6 net. 


HE CROSS WORD PUZZLE BOOK. One 
Hundred Hours of Entertainment. 3/6 net. 


ROADCAST OVER BRITAIN. By J. C. 
W. Rertu, Managing Director of the Britisn 
Broadcasting Company. 6/- net. 


THE BROADCAST LIBRARY. 
General Editor: J]. C. W. Reith. 


LL ABOUT YOUR WIRELESS SET. By 
Captain P. P. Ecxerstey, M.I.E.E., Chief 
Engineer of the B.B.C. 


T HOME WITH NATURE. The Life of 
Field and Hedgerow. By E. Kay Rosinson, 
F.Z.S., Editor of Countryside. 


ROM MY WINDOW. Essays on Life. By 
‘* PHILEMON.’’ 


LL ABOUT MOTORING. By Captain 
RicHARD ‘TWELVETREES, A.M.I.Mech.E., 
M.S.S.E., M. soc. Ing. Civ. (France). 


HE MARVELS OF THE ZOO. By L. G. 
Marntanp (L.G.M. of The Daily Mail). 


ANS ANDERSEN’S FAIRY TALES, 
Illustrated with many Plates in Colour 
and Decorations by Kay NIELSEN. Boxed, 20/- 
net. Edition de Luxe, limited to 500 copies, 


43 3 0 net. 


TORIES FROM THE ARABIAN 

NIGHTS. Illustrated with Plates in Colour 
by E. J. Dermotp. Boxed, 20/- net. Edition 
de Luxe, limited to 500 copies £3 3 0 net. 


HODDER & STOUGHTON, Ltd., Publishers, LONDON, E.C.4 
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much of it worthy of the author of ‘ Motley ’ and ‘ The 
Veil,’ though none on the highest level of his Muse. 
And there is music to accompany the performance of 
the play by Mr. Armstrong Gibbs, who has become 
musician-in-ordinary to Mr. de la Mare—skilful music 
that makes the right background for the poet’s fancy 
and never betrays his rhythms with false accents. 


PESSIMISM 
Tantalus, or the Future of Man. By F.C. S. 
Schiller. Kegan Paul. 2s. 6d. net. 


F any progressive is looking for trouble he will 

find it here. Dr. Schiller, a don of Corpus Christi 
College, Oxford, informs us __ that, biologically 
speaking, man ceased to be a progressive species 
thirty thousand years ago; in those good old days 
men ‘‘ averaged six feet three inches in height, with 
one-sixth more brains than the modern European.” 
We could spare the inches, but alas ! that missing one- 
sixth of our brains. Unless one is very selfish, there 
is no comfort in reflecting that, if present tendencies con- 
tinue, our descendants will have even smaller brains 
than ours. A biological decline is bad enough, but 
listen to this: ‘‘ The painful truth is that civilization 
has not improved man’s moral nature.” And so, 
ethically, as well as biologically, we are in a back- 
water. As a matter of fact, some of us have been 
wondering whether the self-styled progressives might 
not be progressing in the wrong direction; we shall 
now hold more strongly than ever that the Conser- 
vative is not a check upon progress but upon deteriora- 
tion. We really believe that universal suffrage, with 
its appendages of vote-catching and propaganda, 
would never have been foisted upon us by the so- 
called progressives if the race had not lost more than 
sixteen per cent. of its brains. Then, again, there is 
all this agitation about the reform of the universities 
and higher education for all. We draw our own in- 
ferences when Dr. Schiller blames our arrested de- 
velopment, in part at least, upon the professors (about 
whom we have always had our suspicions), and quotes 
William James as exclaiming, ‘‘ The natural enemy of 
any subject is the professor thereof !” 

Like the authors of ‘ Dedalus’ and ‘ Icarus’ in 
the same series, he finds a chief cause of our de- 
generation in the fertility of the lower classes and the 
sterility of the upper classes. The reward of ability is 
promotion to the top, but the result of promotion is 
sterility, so that society is dying off at the top and 
proliferating at the bottom. Natural selection has a 
kink in it, so that it sends men up, only to wipe out 
their value for breeding purposes. This malady of 
civilization, we are informed, is intensified by the medi- 
cal skill which nowadays saves the lives of weaklings, 
both mothers and children, and so encourages them 
to propagate their undesirable species. Here, then, 
we infer that the people at fault are the professors 
of medicine and surgery. But there seems to be a 
case against the professors of Christian ethics also, 
for Dr. Schiller observes that ‘‘ the bastardizing, 
which used formerly to provide for a considerable infu- 
sion of the blood of the upper classes into the lower, 
has now practically ceased. Since the merry days of 
King Charles II, very few noble families of Royal 
descent have been added to the peerage.” And yet, 
when one attempts to think these two sentences to- 
gether, a little obscurity arises, for if the children thus 
born were added to the peerage, how can they be 
counted an addition to the lower classes? 

Dr. Schiller is astonished at the amount of scien- 
tific support for the paradoxes of Christian ethics; for 
instance, the rabbit survives better than’ the tiger, 
and so the weak inherit the earth. But the ‘ palzo- 
lithic Yahoo ” (otherwise, modern humanity) has ‘* been 
dosed with Christian ethics for two thousand years, 
‘and they have never either impressed or improved 


him.” So Christian ethics are abandoned as too good 
for the ‘‘ palzolithic Yahoo,” and recourse is had to 
eugenics, psychology and, of course, pragmatism. It 
sounds easy enough until we learn that ‘‘ To make it 
effective, it would have to be backed by a powerful, 
enthusiastic and intelligent public sentiment.” Well, 
well; but how is that to be achieved, when the intel. 
ligent are dying off, and the semi-imbeciles are pro. 
liferating so rapidly? A powerful organ of public 
opinion has been trying for years to persuade its 
millions of readers to abandon white bread in favour 
of brown, yet the vast majority remain unconverted; 
repeatedly in the London tea-shops we have been in. 
formed that there is no demand for brown bread. And 
so, when we hear that the healing effects of eugenics, 
psychology and pragmatism depend upon a “‘ powerful, 
enthusiastic and intelligent public sentiment,” darkness 
descends upon our trembling enlightenment. The 
future indeed looks hopeless; but only if the premises 
of the argument as well as the conclusion are well 
founded. What, for instance, of ‘‘ The painful truth 
is that civilization has not improved man’s moral 
nature?” Stop a moment and inquire what is meant 
by ‘‘civilization’’—improved mechanics, or the abolition 
of the slave traffic? The one may not be of moral value, 
but the other is. Or we might turn one of the author’s 
statements against another. He says that ‘‘ normally 
the Yahoo is kept under control by the constant pres- 
sure of a variety of social institutions.” That being so, 
and great stress being iaid upon the influence of 
heredity, one might conclude that the Yahoo, as well as 
the use of our toes, is gradually becoming atrophied. 

By all means, make the acquaintance of ‘ Tantalus,’ 
but the way to take him without tears is to pause and 
inquire after each shock, ‘‘ Is this a fact or a theory? 
And if a theory, how many facts can I think of which 
contradict it?” The reviewer believes that he could 
have thought of enough facts to present a case against 
each of the theories, but he is not optimistic enough to 
believe that he could have rendered Dr. Schiller speech- 
less in reply, nor will he deny that he found great value 
in the book as supplying a generous fund of subjects 
for talky-talk. 

W. Force STEap 


CRITICISM AND TECHNIQUE 


The Science and Practice of Oil Painting. By 
Harold Speed. Chapman and Hall. ats. net. 


ROM some book, in the young years of being 

read to, comes the memory of a persistent child 
who ‘‘ wanted to see wheels go wound.” It is an 
aspiration of humanity. We all want to see the wheels 
go round, whether they be of a watch or of social 
systems: we stand patiently by the plumber to see how 
plumbing is done; we pluck off the petals to see how 
the flower is made; we sit, alone and motionless 
through the night, peering at the stars to see how 
worlds go round. And somehow, quite illogically, this 
knowledge helps us to appreciate the beauty of things, 
although the desire for knowledge will only come, per- 
haps, from an initial appreciation. | Wheels within 
wheels, going round. 

Burne-Jones, Mr. Speed thinks it was, said that the 
greatest compliment people could pay a picture was to 
say ‘‘ Oh!” when they saw it. That is true, because 
‘* Oh!” is the sum total of criticism: there are, how- 
ever, many ways of saying ‘‘ Oh!” But when it has 
been said, the next remark is, ‘‘ How was it done?” 
And we stand back and talk of rhythms and tone values 
and colour music, or nuzzle up against the canvas and 
talk of glazes and hatching and terra vert. Now, al- 
though that has nothing to do with art itself, as Mr. 
Speed repeatedly and bravely confesses, it is all to do 
with its mode of expression ; it shows us how the wheels 
go round, although it does not explain what Time is. 
And the more we are looking for these modes of ex- 
pression the more we are looking at the picture, be- 
coming intimate with it, ‘‘ getting it,” in fact. That is, 
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The Bodley Head List 


of some early Autumn Books 


G. Finely Illustrated Books 
The Golden Journey of Mr. 


P aradyne By WILLIAM J. LOCKE. _Illus- 
trated in colour and black-and-white by MARCIA LANE 
FOSTER. is. net. 


The Revolt of the Angels 3, 
ANATOLE FRANCE. Translated by Mrs. WILFRID 
JACKSON. Illustrated in photogravure and black-and- 
white by FRANK C. PAPE. Uniform with the illustrated 
edition of ‘ At the Sign of the Reine Pédauque.’ 16s. net. 


The Rubaiyat of Umar 


Khaiyam Done into English from the French of 
J. B. NICOLAS, together with a reprint of the French 
text, by FREDERICK BARON CORVO. Illustrated in 
colour by HAMZEH CARR. With an Introduction by E. 
HERON-ALLEN. 21s. net. 


The Twilight of the Geils By 
RICHARD GARNETT. With an Introduction by Col. 


T. E. LAWRENCE, and 28 Illustrations in Photogravure 
and decorations by HENRY KEEN. 2ls. net. 


Aladdin Retold and IIlustrated in colour and black- 
and-white by S. HULME BEAMAN. 5s. net. 


Richard Parkes Bonington sy a. 
DUBUISSON. Translated and annotated by C. E. 
HUGHES. Fully illustrated in colour and black-and-white. 
Limited to 1,000 numbered copies. 42s, net. 


Advertising and British Art 
By W. SHAW SPARROW. Author of ‘ British Sporting 
Artists,’ etc. With 36 Illustrations in colour and 140 in 
black-and-white. 30s. net. 


A History of French Etching 


By F. L. LEIPNIK. Illustrated with over 100 full-page 
plates of Photogravure reproductions of master etchings. 
42s. net. (Also a special edition on hand-made paper 
containing two original etchings specially done for this 
edition, limited to 100 numbered and signed copies. 


45 5s. net.) 


Medizval Gardens _ By tte tate sIR 
FRANK CRISP, Bt., edited by his daughter, 
CATHERINE CHILDS PATERSON. With 539 illustra- 
tions from original sources. In 2 volumes, limited to 1,000 
numbered copies. £6 6s. net. 


G. Criticism and Belles Lettres 


Figures in Modern Literature 
By J. B. PRIESTLEY, Author of ‘ I for a “— 
s net. 


The Beardsley Period  3y 
OSBERT BURDETT, Author of the ‘The Idea of Coven- 
try Patmore,’ etc. 6s. net. 


On an English Screen sy james 
AGATE, Author of ‘At Half-Past Eight,’ etc. 6s. net. 


Old Love-Stories Retold sy 


RICHARD LE GALLIENNE, Author of ‘ The Quest of 
the Golden Girl,’ etc. 7s. 6d, net. 


G, History, Travel and Adventure 
ia. Great Plague in London in 


By WALTER G. BELL, Author of ‘ The Great 
Fire of London,’ etc. Illustrated, with maps. 25s. net 


Adventures in Peru 3, c. u. prop. 
GERS, Author of ‘ Adventures in Bolivia.’ ‘+4 
Ss. . net, 


In the Land of the Golden 


Fleece An account of a journey through Menshevist 
Georgia in 1920-21 by ODETTE KEUN, Author of ‘ My 
Adventures in Bolshevik Russia,’ etc. 7s. 6d. net. 


In the Footsteps of Livingstone 
The Travel Journals of ALFRED DOLMAN. Edited by 
JOHN IRVING and illustrated by the Author. 12s. 6d. net. 


The White Devil of the Black 


Sea By LEWIS STANTON PALEN, Collaborator with 
Dr. Ferdinand Ossendowski in ‘Beasts, Men and Gods.’ 
7s. 6d. net. 


The Saxon Shore sy jessie MoTHER- 
SOLE, Author of ‘ Hadrian’s Wall,’ etc. Illustrated in 
colour and black-and-white by the author. 8s. 6d. net. 


London Alleys Byways and 


Courts By ALAN STAPLETON. With 67 Illus- 
trations by the Author. 15s, net. 


G, Fiction (7s. 6d. net each) 
Mr. Godly beside Himself : 


‘An Adventure in two days By 


GERALD BULLETT, Author of ‘The Street of the Eye.’ 


The Rivet in Grandfather’s 


Neck sy JAMES BRANCH CABELL, Author of 
Jurgen,’ etc. 


The Crowded Street sy winirrep 
HOLTBY, Author of ‘ Anderby Wold.’ 


Women and Wives sy Harvey 
GUSSON, Author of ‘Capitol Hill.’ 


The Coming of Amos sy wittiam 
J. LOCKE. 


The Man in the Brown Suit 
By AGATHA CHRISTIE, Author of ‘The Mysterious 
Affairs at Styles,’ etc. 


@ The Bodley Head Quartos 


The new volumes announced in this series of Elizabethan 
and Jacobean reprints edited by G. B. HARRISON (paper 
2s. 6d. net, cloth 3s. net each) are ‘ Pierce Penilesse His 
Supplication to the Divell,’ by THOMAS NASHE (1592) : 
‘ The English Romayne Life,’ by ANTHONY MUNDAY 
(1582) ; ‘ The Scourge of Villainie,’ by JOHN MARSTON 
(1599) ; ‘Observations on the Art of English Poetry,’ by 
THOMAS CAMPION (1602), together with ‘A Defence of 
Rhyme,’ by SAMUEL DANIEL (1603); and ‘Willobie 
His Avisa’ (1594). 


John Lane The Bodley Head Ltd., Vigo St., London, W.1 
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of course, unless we are dealers or experts; they, poor 
dears, are so busy computing the exact financial value 
of a certain way of making wheels go round that they 
have forgotten how to tell the time. 

All this being granted, Mr. Speed’s book should 
appeal almost as much to the sincere picture lover as 
to the student painter. By its lucid, witty and eco- 
nomical exposition of the craft of oil painting, it will 
not only help the practitioner but sharpen any man’s 
perceptions. Driving him, out of a holy reverence for 
clever workmanship, to seek this quality in Vermeer or 
that in Rembrandt, it drives him once again to fuse 
into his own poor vision a little more of the splendid 
vision of Vermeer and Rembrandt. As our ancestors 
would have said, Mr. Speed combines entertainment 
with instruction. Passages of pure technical advice 
are interspersed with the technical examination of great 
masters and general reflections on the functions of tone, 
colour and form. It is a question whether this, for 
which Mr. Speed makes no ambitious claims, is not 
more valuable criticism than the floundering attempts 
of professional critics to expose the ‘‘ soul” of a 
picture. 

We may find ourselves in partial or even complete 
disagreement with Mr. Speed’s estimate of modern art, 
but we must recognize his sane and fair point of view. 
He does not, with most older painters, misrepresent 
modern art. He honestly dislikes it, but he understands 
what has caused it, and he confesses the measure of 
good which he sees in it. His work is so thick with 
suggestive and careful considerations that we must 
regret the absence of an index; but, that one petty 
carp aside, we have only praise and thanks to offer 
him. He has shown us how the wheels go round. 


A FAMOUS MEDIUM 
Experiences in Spiritualism with D. D. Home. By 
The Earl of Dunraven. The Society for 

Psychical Research. 7s. 6d. net. 


AMUEL BUTLER once wrote to A. R. Wallace, 

‘** If ever a spirit-form takes to coming near me, I 
shall not be content with trying to grasp it, but in the 
interest of science I will shoot it.’’ When a friend 
remonstrated, Butler wrote and apologized; but his 
spontaneous outburst is interesting and typical. A 
good many feel that way toward the phenomena of 
spiritualism; and yet, if such phenomena are genuine, 
they are a part of nature, in the larger sense, and the 
man who merely turns his back and walks away is no 
better than an obscurantist. 

To those who share the sentiments of Samuel Butler 
this volume will make uncomfortable reading; the 
desire to shoot will be present from beginning to end. 
For this book is an important and disconcerting docu- 
ment, containing the best record of the extraordinary 
powers of D. D. Home. It is largely composed of 
letters written by the present Earl of Dunraven (then 
Lord Adare) to his father, giving a contemporary 
account of séances and other phenomena observed 
while Home’s powers were at their height. When 
others were present the reports were submitted to 
them for corroboration, and the names of fifty such 
witnesses are attached. 

Home never took money for his séances, and was 
never convicted of fraud ; sometimes those who attended 
only one or two sittings went away disgusted, Robert 
Browning among the number; but Sir W. F. Barrett 
writes that after investigation he found “ plenty of 
rumours of trickery but no conviction of fraud ’’ (‘ On 
the Threshold of the Unseen,’ p. 57), and Sir William 
Crookes writes, ‘‘ To those who knew him, Home was 
one of the most lovable of men, and his perfect genuine- 
ness and uprightness were beyond suspicion.’’ Home 
and his friends courted the fullest examination, but 
with a few exceptions the men of science refused even 
to investigate; Huxley admitted that he could not ‘‘get 
up any interest in the subject.’’ Moreover, the 


scientists knew they would only be damned for their 
trouble.. The result is that later writers have been 
able to find fault with the evidence. A searching and 
sceptical examination of the records can be read in 
Podmore’s ‘ The Newer Spiritualism.’ Podmore 
generally bases his scepticism on the lack of scientific 
precautions against fraud, and with this as a lever he 
undermines a good many things, but admits himself 
baffled by the strength of the evidence for the fire-test. 
When it comes to the three-fold record of Home’s 
achievement in floating out of one window and into the 
next, Podmore can only explain it away by charging 
Home with slipping into the room under cover of dark- 
ness, getting behind the curtains and then stepping 
out apparently from the window. In addition, he has 
to misread Lord Adare’s quite unambiguous statement, 
and also to pass over without comment the sequel when 
Home went out of the window again, ‘‘ head first, 
nearly horizontal and apparently rigid.’’ 

But this, after all, is only one instance in the strong 
array of testimony to Home’s miraculous powers, and 
these in turn are only a part of the inexplicable events 
which rest on good evidence. In the end we shall find 
that if we can only accept this evidence by doing 
violence to our notions, we can nevertheless only reject 
it in toto by doing violence to our judgment. 


LITERARY PERSONALITY 


Figures in Modern Literature. By J. B. Priestley. 
The Bodley Head. 7s. 6d. net. 


R. PRIESTLEY has such an air of persuasion, 

_of conviction and reasonableness, in writing of his 
contemporaries, that the reader is immediately at ease; 
he feels that he is in the company of a guide who is 
kindly and acute, learned and not capricious. In these 
nine studies, eight of which are of living writers, Mr. 
Priestley has seized upon some aspect of the man dis- 
cussed, and illuminated his judgments by the aptest 
references to that feature. That he seldom says all 
he seems to want to say, and is obviously quite com- 
petent to say, may be counted to him for generosity ; 
he at any rate never fails to interest you vividly in his 
analysis, for he has a fine fluent style in which the wit 
is woven to its purpose and not worn as a sunflower in 
a lamentable buttonhole. 

One of the best essays is that on Arnold Bennett, 
whose three-fold fertility is at once an annoyance, a 
confusion, and a triumph. This apparent inconsistency 
may be due to our habit of judging an artist upon the 
whole of his achievement, an indiscretion from which 
many critical fallacies are born. To ask: Do you 
admire Arnold Bennett? is as absurd as to ask: Do you 
admire Julius Cesar and Jesus and Henry James? We 
need not take our Bennett whole any more than we do 
our thirty-nine articles. Rather one should ask: Do 
you admire ‘ Clayhanger,’ or ‘ Anna of the Five 
Towns ’? and the reply will determine for you whether 
the answerer is a gentleman of competence or an imita- 
tive Hottentot who has observed the habits of the 
ostrich. Mr. Priestley is emphatic and vigorous about 
the Pocket-Philosophy Bennett and the Grand Babylon 
Bennett; he gives them—as you might say—beans, 
but he soothes even an idolater’s rage by this recogni- 
tion: ‘‘ Mr. Bennett may have boiled the pot, but he 
has at least boiled it properly, and not taken money 
for leaving it lukewarm.’’ When, however, he says 
Mr. Bennett ‘‘ comes to a metropolitan hotel as Child 
Harold came to the Dark Tower,’’ he rather fumbles 
the catch from Byron off Browning’s bowling. 

Very striking is the suggestion made about De la 
Mare’s stories. ‘‘ This world of Mr. De la Mare’s is 
as it were the other half of Dickens’s world, the 
poetical mysterious aristocratic half that Dickens with 
his eyes fixed on the democratic humorous melo- 
dramatic elements, never gave us.’’ The suggestion 
will not stand much analysis, but still it remains; it is 
stimulating, it throws a light—even if it is only a 
will-o’-the-wisp. 
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BROADWAY HOUSE LIST 


*PRINCESSES, LADIES axnD ADVENTURESSES 
of the Court of Louis XIV 


By THERESE LOUIS LATOUR 


With 16 portraits, demy 8vo 15/- net. 


“‘ This book is a very agreeable introduction to a very fascinating subject.’’—Times LiTERARY SUPPLEMENT. 
“Few brighter or more charming books of its class have been issued of late years.”,—EpMUND GossE in the Sunpay TIMEs. 


C, Belles Lettres and Travel 


Tales of the Wilderness Boris PiLniax. 
Introduction by Prince D. S. MIRSKY. 7/6 net. The first collec- 
tion of short stories by this remarkable Russian writer, who sums 
up in himself many of the characteristic developments in recent 
Russian literature. 


*The Eastern Road: TrRavets In cnina, 
JAPAN, and MONGOLIA. By L. H. DUDLEY BUXTON. With 
37 illustrations. 12/6 net. Travels through a region of unrest 
and jarring cultures by a distinguished observer and ethnologist. 
“A most interesting as well as informative volume. Rare art.”— 
Saturday Review. 


*Athos & its Monasteries. ®y F. w. HASLUCK. 


With 42 illustrations, 12/6 net. A guide to the curious community 
with a full description of all the chief monasteries, and an account 
of the history of Greek Monasticism. 


*Peacocks & Pagodas: TRAVELS IN BURMA. 
By PAUL EDMONDS. With about 50 woodcut illustrations. 
12/6 net. A lightly written account of a recent journey which 
throws many sidelights on the manners of the people and the 
nature of the country. 


@, Art and Archeology 


*Old Prints & Engravings. F. w. Bur- 
GESS. With 79 illustrations. 12/6 net. An introduction for the 
small collector to a very delightful hobby, where much material 
is still to be picked up at reasonable prices. 


*The Churches of Rome, 3y RoGER THYNNE. 
With 48 illustrations. 12/6 net. A guide book to all the chief 
churches of Rome, including St. Peter’s, dealing with their history, 
architecture, and archzology. 


Miscellaneous 


Foibles & Fallacies of Science. By Pro- 
fessor D. W. HERING. With 43 illustrations. 10/6 net. A lucid 
and charming account of curious scientific vagaries and un- 
abashed hoaxes, dealing with such subjects as Almanacs, Astro- 
logy, Prophecy, Divining, and various universal nostrums. 


A Neglected Complex, "> 17s RELaTIon To 
FREUDIAN PSYCHOLOGY. By W. R. BOUSFIELD, K.C., 
F.R.S. 4/6 net. The author points out that Freud himself suffers 
from a materialist complex which has introduced many fundamen- 
tal and dangerous errors into his system of psychology. 


Walker’s Rhyming Dictionary. 4 New 
Edition, revised by LAWRENCE DAWSON. 7/6 net. This 
edition has been revised by the inclusion of all the most recent 
words, and as it stands is the largest and best rhyming dictionary 
in print. 


Unemployment Relief in Great Britain. 
By FELIX MORLEY. 6/- net. A sketch of the methods adopted 
to date from the time the Government first took responsibility. 
The author believes the study to be of peculiar interest, as repre- 
senting a struggle between individualism and paternalism. 


Broadway Translations 


CR. 8VO. 7/6 NET. 


Reynard the Fox, Transiated by WM. CAXTON, 
1481. Also THE PHYSIOLOGUS. The whole with an Intro- 
duction by WILLIAM ROSE, M.A., Ph.D., and 32 illustrations. 
The tale of Reynard is one of the best stories of the world. It 
is here given unexpurgated. 


The Poets of the Greek Anthology. 
Essays and Translations by F. A. WRIGHT. A _ companion 
volume to the same author’s Girdle of Aphrodite. Together the 
two volumes present a complete and vivid survey of the whole 
Palatine Anthology. 


Count Lucanor, Fiity Pleasant Tales of Patronio. 
Translated from the Spanish of Don Juan Manuel by JAMES 
YORK. Introduction by J. B. TREND. Illustrated. Juan 
Manuel has been called the Spanish Boccaccio, and his tales are 
full of worldly wisdom and shrewd humour. 


DEMY 8VO, 12/6 net. 


Bandello’s Tragical Tales.  transiatea by 
GEOFFREY FENTON, 1567. Introduction by R. L. DOUGLAS. 
The only complete edition of these masterpieces of the story-teller’s 
art, a mine wherein the Elizabethan dramatists quarried so 
successfully. 


Simplicissimus the Vagabond, Transiatea by 
A. T. S. GOODRICK, M.A. Introduction by WILLIAM ROSE. 
“A story of adventure, of the stormy life of a soldier of fortune; 
an Odyssey of the social and moral tife of a century.”—Prof. 
J. G. Robertson, 


Laclos’ Liaisons Dangereuses, Translate 
with an Introduction by RICHARD ALDINGTON. This “ witty, 
scandalous, and remarkably able novel,"’ as Mr. Lytton Strachey 
calls it, has been skilfully translated by Richard Aldington, whose 
introduction deals with Laclos’ life and works and with the French 
novel in the 18th century. 


History 
*The Economic Development of the 


Overseas Empire, 17031914. By Protessor LILIAN 
KNOWLES. With 2 maps. 10/6 net. Professor Knowles’ long 
awaited volume deals comprehensively with the great expansion 
of all parts of the Empire during the last century, and ends with 
a detailed history of the economic development of India. 


The Story of the Jewish People. » 
J. M. MYERS. Vol. 2 with a Preface by the Very Reverend the 
CHIEF RABBI. With numerous illustrations, 3/6 net. The first 
volume carried the history down to the completion of the Talmud. 
The present volume deals in picturesque style with the Jews in 
Babylon, Spain, and other countries to the 13th century. The 
third volume will be issued this autumn. 


*The Gateway of Palestine: 4 n1story 
OF JAFFA. By S. TOLKOWSKY. With 30 illustrations and a 
map. 10/6 net. A history of Jaffa, “‘ the beautiful,’”’ has never 
before been attempted, though its situation and wealth make it 
a key position of the Levant and its past is a tale of varied 
struggles and intrigues. 


*THE DICKENS ENCYCLOPAEDIA 


By A. L. HAYWARD. 


With 24 full-page plates, Roy. 8vo., 15/- net. 


“‘ Mr. Hayward has done his work extremely well, with a zest equal to the great task in front of him. The merit of the 
book is in its manner. Each little paragraph is almost as lively as the original passages. Every reference seems to be 
included. The illustrations are most interesting and curiously unexpected. In short, this book is a contribution to Dickens 
literature, which gives equal enjoyment to the student or the casual lover of the novels.’-—OvuTLOoK. 


*Prospectus free on application. The A a List + Broadway Heuse Books will also be sent on 
emand. 


ROUTLEDGE 


KEGAN PAUL 


Broadway House: 68-74 Carter Lane, London, E.C.4 
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_The studies of A. E. Housman, W. W. Jacobs and 
George Santayana are brilliant. One is taken so in- 
triguingly into the heart of their works that one longs 
to know a little of the writers themselves, to have a 
few of those biographical touches that make an essay 
a complete and living thing—the star itself in place of 
its spectrum. So shrewd a critic, so genial and wise 
a writer as Mr. Priestley ought to give us those critical 
portraits. 

A. E. CopparD 


THE DIVERTING MR. LUCAS 


Encounters and Diversions. By E. V. Lucas. 
Methuen. 6s. net. 


M R. LUCAS is certainly one of our most entertain- 
ing writers. He has a happy facility for making 
agreeable little sketches out of the most trivial 
material. In his new book he collects a number of 
these sketches which have appeared in Punch, the 
Quiver, and other journals. Dip into its pages 
where you will, they are always amusing and often 
memorable. Like most of this author’s writings, it 
would form an excellent bedside book—a pleasant inter- 
polation between the worries of the day and the restful- 
ness of sleep, but not so wildly exciting that you can- 
not bring yourself to put out the light before the last 
page is turned. Best of all, perhaps, we like the little 
sketch entitled ‘ The Bottle’s Progress,’ describing the 
way in which a bottle of St. Emilion is handled by the 
waiter who brings it from the neighbouring public- 
house to an unlicensed restaurant, with some delight- 
ful drawings by Mr. Frank Reynolds in his most 
humorous manner. Very good, too, is the one-sided 
correspondence between the owner of the Derby 
favourite and the Jonah-punter who is willing, for a 
consideration, to abstain from having a bit on it. 
Travellers will also greatly appreciate Mr. Lucas’s 
Continental dictionary, in which he defines a landing- 
ticket as ‘‘ the piece of cardbuard that you lose while 
you are being sea-sick,’’ and passports as ‘‘ largely 
obsolete documents which you must still line up in a 
queue on each side of the Channel to display to officials 
who don’t look at them.’’ He adds that “‘ it is a great 
shock to many English people on the Continent to 
find that they are foreigners; but it rarely causes them 
to revise their opinion of those creatures on returning 
home.”’ 


ARGOSIES FOR BOYS 


A Boy’s Book of Verse. Compiled by Alban M. 
Phillip. Allan. 6s. net. 


66 Y aim in compiling this book,’’ writes Mr. 
Phillip, in his brief preface, ‘‘ is to bring 
pleasure to boys.’’ A laudable aim and a sufficient 


one; but we very much doubt whether those boys, into 
whose hands this book should fall, will agree that 
Mr. Phillip has quite succeeded in fulfilling his aim. 
What kind of literature boys prefer and what kind of 
literature they ought to prefer is fast becoming an 
evergreen topic; but the boys themselves are scarcely 
ever consulted upon the matter. The right way of 
compiling such a book, it seems to us, is to consult the 
boys first of all and then to apply one’s own maturer 
zsthetic sense to the result. 

Mr. Phillip has adopted a different method. He 
has, we suspect, a very clear idea of what constitutes 
that mythical entity, ‘‘ the average boy ’’: and, keep- 
ing it well in mind, he has set about gathering together 
all the poems likely to appeal to such a monster. 
Pranks and vulgarity, plenty of noise, and (we regret to 
say) a little priggishness: such are the ingredients of 
this average boy. Else why should we have included 
here, on the very first pages, those amazing jingles of 
** Bill’? Adams? And why is the tone of the war 
poems set by Macaulay’s ranting ‘ Armada’? And 


tatters the shoddy philosophy of ‘ The Charge of the 
Light. Brigade’? And what do they care about the 
Soul and all its tremulous questionings? And what 
link have they with James Beattie, simpering across 
the years with such artificialities as 
Crown’d with her pail the tripping milkmaid sings? 

Indeed, we have the whole fallacy of the matter in Mr, 
Phillip’s inclusion of Pope’s ‘ The Quiet Life.’ The 
poem contains the very antithesis of ‘A Boy’s 
Philosophy’—if ever boys trouble their heads about such 
a flimsy thing as a philosophy. That it happened to be 
written when Pope was twelve years old is no indica- 
tion of its appropriateness: not many boys, thank 
goodness, have the precocity of a Pope. Yet ‘ A Boy’s 
Philosophy’ Mr. Phillip calls it. In some way or 
another boys insist that poetry, if it is to be for them 
a real adventure and a joy, must circle about action, 
for action is the mainspring of all their days. That 
needn’t, of course, preclude every meditative senti- 
ment; but such sentiments should be discreetly hidden, 
seeds that will find the light in their own good time. 
Naturally in a book that runs over three hundred pages, 
there are several good things—poems like ‘ Sir Patrick 
Spens’ and ‘ The Rime of the Ancient Mariner,’ 
Cunningham’s ‘ Sea Song’ and ‘ The Burial of Sir 
John Moore,’ Wilfred Scawen Blunt’s ‘ The Old 
Squire,’ and some of Shakespeare’s Songs; these, if a 
boy finds them, he will take at once to his heart and 
then, made suddenly aware of the joy of such an 
adventure, he will wonder at the argosies they offer. 
Unless, of course, he finds ‘‘ Bill’? Adams more 
permanently to his liking. Mr. Phillip has certainly 
given him that chance. 


A. SCOTS ANTHOLOGY 


The Northern Muse. An Anthology of Scots 
Vernacular Poetry. Arranged by John 
Buchan. Nelson. tos. 6d. net. 


HIS is a book worth having and worth sending to 

a friend if he or she is a writer of verse. It is for 
one thing a very good anthology, and for another it 
covers a field which we have been neglecting. Burns, 
of course, is liberally represented and few of the 
greater poets are more neglected in England to-day. 
There are other old favourites (or once favourites) 
whom one is glad to encounter again, and a generous 
supply of recent writers with whom one is glad to be- 
come acquainted. Scots verse is above all lyrical, and 
its impulse may help us to recapture some of the lost 
art of singing. On the human side it has warmth of 
both humour and pathos, and in technique, a delicate 
use of vowel sounds which are rare in English. 
The auld man’s mear’s dead; 
The puir body’s mear’s dead; 
The auld man’s mear’s dead 

A mile aboon Dundee. 

If one’s ear is sensitive to sound, it is hard to over- 
estimate the value of ‘‘ puir’’ and ‘‘ aboon.’’ But 
turn these words into English, and the verse becomes 
doggerel. And then Scots has some of the advantages 
and few of the disadvantages of a foreign language; 
it has the strangeness of the far away and is un- 
translatable yet understandable. 
Mr. Buchan gives us an interesting introduction, in 
which he describes the Scots dialect as being, after the 
Reformation, largely a literary language, and quotes 
the late Professor Ker as declaring with gusto, 
** Dunbar is my poet.’’ The book gains much from 
its arrangement, not in chronological order, but under 
such headings as ‘ Friendly Beasts,’ ‘ Characters,’ 
‘ The Hearth,’ ‘ The Human Comedy,’ etc. Instead 
of a glossary at the end, which is always troublesome, 
dialect words are given at the foot of the page, and 
the whole is completed by notes stating the sources, 
which are especially useful when the poems are un- 
familiar or by modern authors. The book has the final 


isn’t it about time that boys were invited to tear to 
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Chapman. & Hall’s General Autumn List, 
1924: 


GENERAL LITERATURE 


ROGUES IN 
PORCELAIN 


An anthology of eighteenth- 
century love poetry. Edited 
and illustrated by JOHN 
AUSTEN, with about 100 illus- 
trations in colour and line. 
Royal 8vo. 15s. net 


ROMAN CONVERTS 


By ARNOLD LUNN 


EUROPEAN LITERATURE OF 
THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


By BENEDETTO Croce. Translated by DouGLas 
AINSLEE. 
Demy 8vo. 16s. net 


GONE ABROAD 


By DouGLas GOLDRING 
Demy 8vo. 


AN ENGLISH SONG BOOK 
Edited by HarRoLp Scott 
Crown 4to. 


DIVERSIONS OF A DIPLOMAT 
By FRANK RatTIiGAN, C.M.G. 
Demy 8vo. 16s. net 


THE NEW PUBLIC HOUSE 
By E. E. 
Crown 8vo. 


12s. 6d. net 


10s. 6d. net 


10s. 6d. net 


7s. 6d. net 
THE MORAL EVIL IN LONDON 


By HERBERT STRINGER 


Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net 


UNIVERSAL ART _ SERIES 
OIL, PAINTING 


By Haroip SPEED. 
With many illustrations 
Medium 8vo. 21s. net 


LANDSCAPE PAINTING 


Vol. I. Grotto TO TURNER 

Vol. II. CoNSTABLE TO THE PRESENT Day 
By C. Lewis Hinp 
Medium 8vo. 


25s. net 


FICTION at 7s. 6d. net 


THE TRIUMPH OF GALLIO 
By W. L. GEorGE. (4to large Imp.) 


TENTS OF ISRAEL 
By G. B. STERN 


SET DOWN 


By BeaTriCE KEAN SEYMOUR 


THE ODYSSEY OF 


HUSKY HILLIER 
By F. A. M. WEBSTER 


THE SCRAP HEAP 


By GERALDINE WAIFE 


DR. GRAESLER 


By ARTHUR SCHNITZLER 


PASSION AND PAIN 


By STEFAN ZWEIG 


THERE IS CONFUSION 


By JEssIE REDMOND FAUSET 


AFTER ALL 
By G. F. HUMMEL 


THE EDUCATION OF PETER 


By JoHN WILEY 


DICKENS'S WORKS 


Write for Messrs. Chapman & Hall’s 


complete Illustrated Catalogue 


11, HENRIETTA STREET, 
COVENT GARDEN, W.C.2 
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The Magazines 


The Fortnightly for October gives the place of honour to Dr. 
Dillon’s ‘ Is the League of Nations in Sight?’ He has no belief 
in the Dawes plan and thinks it likely to bring England and 
France into serious trouble, but he hopes that the League has at 
last made a serious start. Mr. Spender gives a full account of 
‘The Prime Minister at Geneva.’ Miss Godden in ‘ Mussolini 
and Machiavelli’ explains the doctrines of ‘ The Prince’ as she 
understands them with some appreciation of the author’s great- 
ness. The interview this month between Mr. Shaw and Dr. 
Henderson turns mostly on American books, actors, and their 
reactions on England. We can almost envy Mr. Shaw’s ignor- 
ance of most of the popular American authors. Mr. Alec Waugh 
sees visions of the future of the films—they are at present only 
an entertainment; he hopes to see the perfect scenario. Mr. 
Sutton reviews ‘ The Plays of Allan Monkhouse.’ Miss Sitwell 
has spent an autumn evening in reading Cowper and has been 
moved thereby to verse which would have astonished him not a 
little. 

The National Review deals with Germany, the Presidential 
Election in America (with forecasts), the Motor, Ireland, and the 
Coalition Campaign. A very sound article on ‘ Stanley Baldwin ’ 
is signed ‘‘ Westminster.’”? The Vice-Provost gives us a charm- 
ing description of ‘ Venice Revisited ’; he is faithful to the old 
Guide of Grant Allen, which is full of good things, but we should 
have liked some walks in the footsteps of Max. Mr. Stephens 
recalls some good sport in ‘Hunting the Elk,’ and General Mac- 
Munn tells again the story of the first day of the Mutiny at Delhi. 
‘ The Irish Menace in Scotland ’ shows how the native population 
is being replaced by Irish in the South-West of Scotland, espe- 
cially in Glasgow, and there are good papers on the unchanging 
nature of the Magyars, who have learnt nothing and forgotten 
nothing—like the Bourbons, and on Socialism, Protection in Aus- 
tralia, and Deflation. 

Blackwood gives us this month some further information about 
Surtees and his novels, from which we learn that the immortal 
Mr. Jorrocks would have been struck out of ‘ Handley Cross’ if 
the publisher had had his way. In ‘ Vignettes of Languedoc ’ 
we get another series of impressions by our old friends Jan and 
Cora Gordon, who are just now tramping in Lapland. The 
fiction and sporting papers are as usual good, and ‘ Musings with- 
out Method’ deal with the taste of the people in reading, the 
~~ judgment of a bishop, the Sunday papers, and the Tories 
of 1911. 


The Adelphi very justly gives prominence to two articles, one 
by Mr. H. M. Tomlinson in memory of H. W. Massingham, the 
other by Maxim Gorky ‘ In Defence of Countess Tolstoy.’ Both 
are excellent. Mr. Tomlinson’s writing has long been a joy to 
those who know what good writing is, and when he is fired with 
loyalty and admiration, as here, he surpasses himself. Gorki, who 
seems to grow more humane with every year that passes, puts the 
case for Countess Tolstoy against the insinuations of the crowd of 
parasites like Tchertkoff, who surrounded the great man and 
flattered his impulses. The paper is good as a character study 
and as a piece of literary criticism. Mr. Murry is struggling with 
the difficulties of ‘ The Unknown Country’; on the whole we 
would have preferred the essay on Keats. There is some verse 
by Herman Melville and others. 

Cornhill gives the first place to some letters from Gladstone 
to an Oxford friend, Owen Blayney Cole, written when he was 
a young man in Parliament. Are any such letters being written 
now? The gleanings from Dora Wordsworth’s Album are brought 
to an end; they have been most interesting. Sir R. Baden-Powell 
describes the making of Kumassi and its king Prempeh. There 
are three good short stories, and a paper on ‘ Dr. Johnson and 
the Temple.’ 

The London Mercury devotes its editorial notes to Livy and to 
Stonehenge. We are in entire accord with its laments over the 
destruction of its solitude. Just when we are beginning to know 
something of its history, the virtue has gone out of it. A sonnet 
sequence by Lord Alfred Douglas, written in prison, has all the 
beauty we expect from him. There are two good short tales. 
Papers by Messrs. Strachey, Priestley, W. C. Revers, and A. E. 
Case. The Chronicles are good, Mr. Powys on Architecture, 
Mr. Priestley on Fiction, Sir Chartres Biron on Biography, and 
Mr. Rendall on the Classics being the more notable of a fine 
bunch. The portrait is of Dame Ethyl Smyth. 

The Geographical Journal «ontains besides the first part of a 
journey ‘Through Kufra to Darfur,’ accounts of Major Bailey's 
visit to Bhutan and Southern Tibet, and ‘Simon Van der Stel’s 
Expedition to Namaqualand in 1685.’ Classical scholars will be 
interested in A. F. von Stahl’s ‘ Notes on the March of Alexander 
the Great from Ectbana to Hyrcania,’ which throws new light 
on Arrian, Diodorus, Siculus, and Curtius. 

The Empire Review contains a study of Bacon as a lawyer by 
Lord Birkenhead, good and not too technical; a second paper on 
‘Communication with Another World,’ by Dame Lyttelton; an 
eminently interesting paper on ‘ Rugby Football Prospects,’ by 
Mr. D. R. Gent; and a criticism of Mr. George Moore’s ideas on 
‘ Pure Poetry,’ by Mr. Desmond MacCarthy. This is a very 
strong team, and the number is exceptionally good. 


THE MEDICI SOCIETY’S 


THE SOCIETY’S COMPLETE AUTUMN 


THE ODYSSEY OF HOMER* 


Translated by S. H. BUTCHER and ANDREW LANG. 
With Coloured Plates after the Original Water-colour 
drawings by RUSSELL FLINT, A.R.A. 500 numbered 
copies. Demy 4to. 46 6s. 
This volume, which contains perhaps the finest illustrations that Mr. 
Russell Flint has yet done, appears in the same year that he has 
been elected an Associate of the Royal Academy. Butcher and Lang’s 
translation of the thrilling story of the Odyssey has been proved by 
a generation of scholars. 


VOLUME HI OF PLOTINUS 
PLOTINUS: on THE NATURE OF THE SOUL 
Translated by STEPHEN MACKENNA. Cr. 4to. 21s. net 


This translation of Plotinus has been universally acclaimed as a work 
of supreme literary merit. The gold medal presented by the Literary 
Committee of the Tailteann Games for a Work of Scholarship was 
awarded this year for Volume II. 

ALREADY PUBLISHED 


THE ETHICAL TREATISES (Vol. I) 16/- net 
PSYCHIC & PHYSICAL TREATISES (Vol. II). 21/- net 


THE SIENESE SCHOOL IN 


THE NATIONAL GALLERY 


By EDWARD HUTTON. Cr. 4to. 10s. 6d. net 
No student of Italian art can afford to be without this exhaustive 
and scholarly study of the Sienese School, which contains 34 illustra- 
tions. 


THE MEDICI PICTURE BOOKS 
With 12 Coloured Plates after the Great Masters. 5/- net 
TWO ANTHOLOGIES OF CAROLS AND POEMS 

IN PRAISE OF OUR LADY 

THE ADORATION OF THE MAGI 


AUTUMN ANNOUNCEMENTS 


LIST WILL BE SENT ON APPLICATION 


THE PICTURE GUIDES 


“‘ The Medici Society has apparently set itself to convince 
a doubting world that even a guide-book may be a thing 
of beauty.”—Weekly Westminster. 

Each Volume contains some 200 Photogravure Illustra- 
tions. Size, small 4to. Price 7s. 6d. net each 


JUST PUBLISHED 


THE LAND or S. FRANCIS of ASSISI 


By GABRIEL FAURE, author of “ The Italian Lakes.” 
“‘ So copiously illustrated that it is worth more than its modest price 
of seven-and-sixpence in photographs alone.”—Weekly Westminster. 


READY SHORTLY 


FLANDERS AND HAINAULT 
By CLIVE HOLLAND. 


This volume deals with the whole of the western section of Flanders, 
wherein lie such famous places as Brussels, Ghent, Bruges, Mons, 
Ypres, and all the pleasant towns along the coast. 


MONT BLANC _ By ROGER TISSOT. 


M. Tissot, himself a mountaineer of distinction, writes not only of 
the peaks but of the valleys of the Mont Blanc range, describing 
pleasant rambles as well as hazardous climbs. 


ALREADY PUBLISHED 

THE ITALIAN LAKES 

By GABRIEL FAURE. (2nd Impression.) 
GRENOBLE AND THEREABOUTS 
By HENRI FERRAND (2nd Impression.) 
THE FRENCH RIVIERA 


By PIERRE DEVOLUY and PIERRE BOREL. With a 
Preface by ARNOLD BENNETT. 


The Medici Society, Limited, 7, Grafton Street, W.1. 


Also at Liverpool, Bournemouth, Harrogate, and Boston, Massachusetts. 
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ne —— | Cassell’ 
th Early Autumn Publications EARLY AUTUMN BOOKS 


to 
Lothrop Stoddard’s New Book Fidemarks H. M. TOMLINSON... 
he Racial Realities in Europe Some Records of » Jou ah the Beaches of the Moluccas and the 
f 
of By LOTHROP STODDARD, author of “ The 108. This 4 
a Revolt Against Civilisation,” '« The Rising Tide 6d. net. 
of Colour,” “‘The New World of Islam.”’ : 
— With illustrations and maps. 8vo., cloth, 15s. Od. net. nee David Lloyd George— War Minister 
: in his 1 book deals exhaustively with the. 
t istribution as I s re sti ‘ 
ing policy, claiming the key to < tack of and capacity to deal ail 
The Character of Races Twenty Years in Borneo... 
re Their Formation and Modification by Environmeat CHARLES BRUCE 
d By ELLSWORTH HUNTINGTON, Explorer, 
, Anthropologist, Professor at Yale University, author An intimate revelation of life on this far-Eastern Island; carting | tn 
- of “ Civilisation and Climate,” ‘‘ World Power and its atmosphere of freshness and unfamiliarity. 5s. 
Evolution.”’ 
h 
Illustrated with maps and photographs. mee hose I Remember. 
25s net 
t 
1 environment, a presen- 
7 cone of } yn of environment to affect the dev dovdigunast political and social spheres of Europe. 10s. 6d. 
of man. 
e, 
id Greater France in Africa CASSELL’S NEW FICTION 
ne By WILLIAM M. SLOANE, Professor of History BIsie and the Child aad other Stories... 
in Columbia University, and author of ‘ ‘owers 
a and Aims of Western Democracy,” ‘‘ The French A Tale of Riceyman Steps ARNOLD BENNETT 
Tag Revolution and Religious Reform,’’ etc. A fascinating sequel, he adventures Elsie 
“ Mustrated. 800, cloth, 12s. 6d. net 
The author, who recently visited Morocco and Algiers at the 
er invitation of the Committee France-America, has written a “i 
ht fascinating book of travel with a broad background of history {| |... .-Pimpernel and Rosemary 
a ology. 
BARONESS ORCZY 
The Nature, Practice The exciting of of the 
i t 
y By H. VAN BUREN MAGONIGLE, F.A.I.A., ; 
-- Architect, Gold Medallist of the Architectural League -Suvla John WARWICK DERPING 
i i The embittered soldier retur: ki , but teuches a tra 
- n its inception intended for the student of art the scope of 
this work has been materially broadened and the general . 
Mir Charmeuse E, TEMPLE THURSTON...... 
and the amateur profit by its lucid exposition of technical Qnd Impression. 
processes. “A real story, complete with incident, humour, pathos, and people.”’ 
Observer. Charmeuse’ is most daintily and delicately done”— 
An Architectural Pilgrimage Morning Post. ts. 6d. net. 
in Old Mexico 
By ALFRED C. BOSSOM, F.R.I.B.A. Leaves from Arcady 
With more than 150 photographs and drawings. HORACE ANNESLEY VACHELL 
Large Sto. £4 4s. Od. special net This volume of short stories is a fascinating excursion into an 
gestions and lively departures from the hard and fast rules egees town. 7s. Gd. net. 


of the schools.""—The Observer. 
The Unlit Lamp = RADCLYFFE HALL... 


Plays by Jacinto Benavente: 

Fourth Series Sunday Times. A a sympathetic ‘study. 
Translated, with an introduction, by JOHN GAR- ster Gazette. “ The novel is clever.’ 
RETT UNDERHILL. Cr. 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. net 
Containing: School of Princesses,” A Marie Vee DOUGLAS NEWTON........... 

ae 9 The Magic of an Hour, The Field of ‘* There is plenty of excitement ... there is a joy of a heroine . . . 
rmine. is one of the most amusing things I have read for a long time. 
“ Benavente’s power of giving concrete form to the intangible You cannot help enjoying this novel.’’—Star. 7s. 6d. net. 
t is the imagination.’ —Titmes ar’ > 

ment | The Novels of J. M. BARRIE......... 
think that their author must be as accomplished as any ing, with the seven titles already vd essrs. Hodder and 
dramatist living—perhaps the most accomplished.”—Lennox Stoughton, Ltd., @ complete uniform edition of the unrivalled author's 
Rosinson in the Observer. masterpieces. 

Gard THE LITTLE MINISTER . 
SENTIMENTAL TOMMY 
By J. C. N. FORESTIER, Chief Engineer of Gar- TOMMY AND GRIZEL 
dens and Walks, and Custodian of the Bois de Cloth, 5s. net. Blue lambskin with full gold back and gi ea” - 


Boulogne, Paris. Translated from the French by 
HELEN MORGENTHAU 


Profusely illustrated. 4to, cloth, £2 12s. 6d. net coy #7] Eighteenpenny STEVENSON —— 


In this book the author deals particularly with the making of A series of daintily ond, handy pocket om, | onw ¢ yn 
small gardens, going into of with specially designed end-papers. 

sions, varieties of plants, met is Oo planting, ges, foun- 

tains, etc. The work t lavishly Higstrated with drawings, Kidnapped Treasure Island pena 
with plans and with combinations of the two so carefu ne 

as to leave no possibility of doubt in the reader's mind as to The Wrecker The Black Arrow 

the method the author is describing. The Master of Ballantrae 


Island Nights’ Entertainments 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS Other titles to follow. 
7 BEAK STREET, LONDON, W.1 
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GEORGE ALLEN & UNWIN, LTD. 


Egyptian Mummies 
By Prof. G. ELLIOT SMITH, F.R.S., and 
WARREN R. DAWSON. 
With 48 Woodcuts by K. LEIGH PEMBERTON 
and A. H. GERRARD, 
And many other illustrations. 25s. 


“‘A magnificent volume and a credit to English printing. .. . 
There are chapters which are veritable triumphs of scientific 
investigation.’’"—Daily Telegraph. 


London Inns and Taverns 
By LEOPOLD WAGNER, author of “A New 
Book About London,” etc. 7s. 6d. 


““A book which will be treasured by all lovers of old London.” 
Daily Express. 
“An engrossing book.’’—Daily Graphic. 


Malthus and His Work 
By Dr. J. BONAR. New Edition. 12s. 6d. 


This is the republication, with a portrait and a new biography, 
of a book some years out of print. It is not a treatise on 
population, but an account of the most famous English writer 
on that subject. 


The Life of Woodrow Wilson 
By JOSEPHUS DANIELS. Illustrated. 12s. 6d. 


The author seeks to show what Wilson’s life meant to his 
country and the world in his day, and how he always played 
for the verdict of history. 


Sigmund Freud 
His Personality, His Teachings, and His School. 
By FRITZ WITTELS. 10s. 6d. 
Translated by EDEN and CEDAR PAUL. 


“Anyone who reads it will feel on much easier terms with 
psycho-analysis than before.’’—Spectator. 


Builders of Peace: A History of the Union of 
Democratic Control With portraits. 
By Mrs. H. M. SWANWICK, M.A. Foreword by 
E. D. Moret, M.P. Cloth 5s.; paper 2s, 6d. 


International Law 
By CHARLES G. FENWICK. 21s. 


It shows the extent to which existing international law has 
been modified by the new principles introduced into the Cove- 
nant of the League of Nations, and by the practical operation 
of the League. 


History of Political Thought 
By RAYMOND G. GETTELL. 18s. 


The doctrines of the most important writers on political theory 
are discussed, and the influence of their ideas upon the course 
of governmental development is outlined. 


Organised Labour 


By G. D. H. COLE. 6s. 


This is not merely a revision of the author’s “ An Introduc- 
tion to Trade Unionism,” but practically a new book in which 
certain sections of the old are incorporated in a_ substantially 
altered form. 


9 
Fritiof’s Saga 
By E. TEGNER. Translated by C. D. Lococx 6s. 
“Tt would be a pleasure to quote freely. .. Already Mr. 
Locock is of the band headed by Mr. Arthur Waley, whose ver- 
sions from the Chinese and Japanese are a credit to the age.” 
Saturday Review. 


Education: A Medley in Four Acts 


By FRANK J. ADKINS. 3s. 6d. and 2s. 6d. 
This is a play and not a tract. Although its mainsprings are 
such questions as: Are the universities class preserves or 
national training grounds? Can the workers expect to get what 
they want from existing universities? nevertheless, ‘‘ Education ”’ 
is the story of living people engaged in conflict. 


The Devil’s River: A Novel 
By LELAND BUXTON. 7s. 6d. 


“‘ Thrilling adventures . . . described in a racy style, provide 
a moving panorama, which makes the novel as entertaining as 
it is purposeful.”—T.P.’s and Cassell’s Weekly. 


40 MUSEUM ST., LONDON, W.C.1. 


New Fiction 


By GERALD GOULD 


Blessed Are the Rich. By James Agate. Parsons. 
7s. 6d. net. 


The. Little French Girl. By Anne Douglas 
Sedgwick. Constable. 7s. 6d. net. 


The Old Ladies. By Hugh Walpole. Macmillan. 
7s. 6d. net. 


NOVEL must be a novel. That seems a hard 
law, but there is no escaping it. Here are three 
writers of admitted merit, each presenting a volume 
bound, named, adorned and priced as a novel, and each 
furnishing a rich supply of good things: but not 
binding, name, adornment, price, nor even excellence 
of writing can make a novel, and, of the three volumes, 
only one is a novel at all. That one is Mr. Walpole’s. 
That ‘ Blessed Are the Rich’ is no novel is patent. 
Mr. Agate himself obviously feels it, for he has 
written a preface—a model preface for brevity—to 
mitigate the censure : 


They tell me that the picaresque novel is out of fashion. 
This is a picaresque novel. 
I feel that way. 


But you do not turn a fish into a fowl by calling it a 
picaresque fowl. A picaresque novel is no more exempt 
than any other from the necessity of unity. It need 
not have—indeed, it cannot have—unity of place or 
time : but it must have unity of note. It can dispense 
with formality, but not with form. It can make its 
own plot, but it cannot afford to set two kinds of plot 
quarrelling within the covers of one book. And this 
sin Mr. Agate has committed, though he has com- 
mitted it so nobly, so frankly, and with so many ex- 
tenuating and redeeming charms, that no doubt it will 
be forgiven him. Part, the better part, of his story is 
of a moving realism. The chemist’s shop in Manchester ; 
Oliver’s parting from his mother’s furniture ; the adven- 
ture with the prostitute; the baffled engagement 
with Rosie; the episode in France, where discretion 
proved the better part of desire; the purloinings from 
the till in Paddington—all these are what used to be 
called ‘‘ slices of life ’’ : slices well cut, done to a turn, 
opulent with good red gravy. But they have nothing 
and less than nothing to do with the blackmailing and 
the cinema star and the motor accident—with the coin- 
cidences which I will but touch upon, since Mr. Agate 
and not I must answer for them at the Day of Judgment 
—or with that final chapter in which the hero is sud- 
denly found eating the foods and drinking the wines, 
the mere mention of which he had in his poorer days 
considered ‘‘ snobbish.’’ Nay, there is a third element 
at strife with the two others; for there is a long 
chapter, a chapter we are particularly exhorted not to 
skip, which contains little but what one presumes to 
be Mr. Agate’s own views on things social and general, 
though it is labelled as a letter from Oliver. I am not 
sure there is not even a fourth—for out of what hat 
comes this unrelated rabbit of riot and shooting near 
the end? It swears horribly with the following chapter 
of fairy-tale luxury—and with no language but a 
swear. Still, when all is said, there was no need for 
Mr. Agate to ask us not to skip a chapter: there is 
no danger that anyone, once homaninetiad the book, 
will want to skip anything at all. It is kept alive 
through all its incongruities by its author’s high spirits 
and brilliant styie. That Mr. Agate can write, no 
reader of the SaruRDAY REviEw needs to be told. His 
style is hizhly-coloured and indirect: it works by 
allusion rather than by precision. But so did Carlyle’s, 
and Meredith’s : even those who prefer the other tradi- 
tion, the austerity of Dryden and Defoe, of Swift and 
Addison, of Jane Austen and Thackeray, cannot ques- 
tion the author’s right to use the method that 
expresses himself. Sometimes Mr. Agate is so literary, 
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so—dare I say?—high-brow, that it is a little difficult 
for less quick and cultured minds to follow him : 

And then the oratorios! On these occasions the orchestra 
would be huddled together ‘at the very edge of the platform. 
At the base of this cliff the distributers of samphire, agents for 
Crosse & Blackwell, cogitated still their dreadful trade. 

We all know that gathering samphire is a dreadful 
trade, and we know why. But what is there dreadful 
about distributing it? 

Mr. Agate has the gift of narrative and the essayist’s 
power of self-revelation: it would be idle to pretend 
that he has successfully combined the two. Nor will he 
ever simulate, to say nothing of attaining, the detach- 
ment of the creator, until he can cure himself of 
generalizing—especially about Jews and women. But 
his book makes excellent reading. 

Generalization is the bane of ‘ The Little French Girl’ 
too. It is rarely explicit: Miss Sedgwick is as 
restrained in her method as Mr. Agate is expansive. 
When she does make it explicit, it reveals itself for 
what it is: 

One could not pretend to understand the French unless one 
recognized in such situations the workings of a drama to them 
commonplace. .. . They all accepted love as a devastating 
natural force, over-riding, where no barriers of creed were there 
to withstand it, the scruples and inhibitions of taste and 
principle. 

When did anyone, English or Hottentot, accept love 
as anything else? As what else could it be accepted? 
And what talk is this of ‘‘ understanding the French’’? 
—as if the French were not various individuals, like 
ourselves. It is impossible to draw up an explana- 
tion of a nation. But Miss Sedgwick, for the most 
part, lets her thesis appear in her plot: the result is 
an essay, not a novel. All the people behave, not as 
people do behave, but as they would behave if their 
function were to illustrate national and social char- 
acteristics. The little French girl herself is a devastat- 
ing prig, but is loved at sight by everybody. Prigs as 


a rule are not loved at sight: they are detested: but | 


detestation would not fit the theory. She tells an 
English mother, her hostess, after a few months’ 
acquaintance, that that mother’s eldest son, killed in 
the war, was shallow: the mother appears to think 
this both clever and kind of her. But people do not 
do such things. No doubt in saying this I am myself 
guilty of generalization: but a negative generalization 
is perhaps more excusable than an affirmative : and any- 
way, though I can quote only one or two instances, I 
am not judging by one or two: never at any point does 
any single one of the characters strike me as approach- 
ing naturalness or even possibility. That the book is 
well worth reading, that it contains a thousand touches 
of subtlety and wisdom, that it is exquisitely written, 
goes without saying: it is by Miss Sedgwick. But the 
breath of creation has not been breathed into it; it is 
not a novel, but a study of disembodied ideas. 

Consider Mr. Walpole by contrast. ‘ The Old 
Ladies ’ is very far indeed from being his best work. 
It is not a wholly successful novel, but a novel it is, 
in its weakness as well as in its strength. Its faults 
are the faults of a novel. Mr. Walpole has seen his 
characters, realized them, written about them for their 
own sake. Of plot he gives us very little, and what 
there is suffers from thinness and conventionality. But 
one will not easily forget Mrs. Amorest, the brave 
gentlewoman, nor Mrs. Payne, the brooding gipsy, 
nor Miss Beringer the unwanted, nor the fear and 
anguish that enwrap them in their rooms in Polchester. 
Mr. Walpole not only creates characters, he creates the 
very atmosphere of the house they live in. One could 
almost forgive him the familiar episodes of the dis- 
appointment over a will and the return of the prodigal 
son to the anxious mother. 


The World To-day continues to be one of the best illustrated 
and brightest of our lighter monthlies. This month it has an 
article on Ulster from the Free State point of view, by Senator 
Gogarty ; one on the League of Nations, by Colonel House ; some 
entrancing portraits from the Zoo; and a number of varied papers 
on subjects ranging from birth control to the Motor Show. 


Messrs. Longmans’ List. 


A NEW NOVEL BY A NEW AUTHOR. 


Sincerite 


By MORTIMER DURAND. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
This novel describes the remarkable effect on the mem- 
bers of a house-party of a wonderful wine called Sincérité. 
Under its influence each member becomes his or her real 
self, all poses and insincerity disappearing. 


A Child’s Garden of Verses 
By ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. Cuegap 
TION. With Coloured Wrapper. Crown 8vo. Paper 
covers, 1s. ; cloth, with coloured dust jacket, 2s. 6d. 


Love and Duty with other Poems. 


By ELLEN GILBERT COOK (Ellen Maples), to- 
gether with four poems by CHAUNCY MAPLES, late 
Bishop in Central Africa. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


The Pilgrim’s Progress 
A Lecture delivered at the Royal Institution of 
Great Britain, 14th March, 1924. 
By J. W. MACKAIL, F.B.A., M.A., LL.D. 
Crown 8vo. 3s. net. 


Life and Word. an Essay in Psychology 
By R. E, LLOYD, M.B., D.Sc. (Lond.). 8vo. 
7s. Gd. net. 


Essays on Jewish Life and Thought 
(The Letters of Benammi: Second Series) 


8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 
The Protection of Birds 
An Indictment 
By LEWIS R. W. LOYD, F.Z.S., etc. Crown 8vo. 
3s. 6d. net. 


Payment by Results 
Introduction, Organisation, Ratefixing 
By J. E. POWELL. 8vo. 21s. net. 
““ No person interested in this vital aspect of industrial 
life should fail to read this book.’’ 


h h. 


of Comme rce Journal. 


Men Who Met Jesus 


By the Rev. F. CHENHALLS WILLIAMS. 
Crown 8vo. Paper covers, 2s. 6d. net; cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 


The Cedar Box 
By JOHN OXENHAM. 
With Frontispiece by T. BAINES. 
Fcap. 8vo. Japon paper, 1s. 6d.; cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. 
This is a story of the present-day, woven round the his- 
tory of a beautifully worked box which, tradition states, 
= ad by Christ when a boy, as a present for His 
other. 


The Romanticism of St. Francis: 


And other Studies in the Genius of the Franciscans 
By the Very Rev. FATHER CUTHBERT, O.S.F.C. 
New Epition with an additional Essay on Adam 
Marsh. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


An International Year Book of 
Child Care and Protection 


Compiled from Official Sources, by EDWARD 

FULLER, Editor of ‘‘ The World’s Children.”’ 

With an Introduction by PERCY ALDEN, M.P. 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 
39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C.4 
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New S.P.C.K. Books. 


PARISH CHURCH ARCHITECTURE. 
By E. TYRRELL-GREEN. 
England”’ Series, edited by A. Hamilton Thompson, D.Litt., 
F.S.A.) With 64 Illustrations and a Map. 8s. 6d. 

The Architect says: “ Details illustrating the different styles are most 
graphically described.” 

OXFORD CATHEDRAL. 

By S. A. WARNER, M.A. (Oxon.), author of ‘‘ Canterbury 
Cathedral.’’ With copious Illustrations. 7s. 6d. 
[A complete monograph, historical and architectural.] 
The Guardian says: “‘ An excellent guide-book written in an interesting and 
popular style.” 

PISTIS SOPHIA. [Ready in November. 
Literally translated from the Coptic by GEORGE HORNER. 
With an Introduction by F. LEGGE, F.S.A. 20s. 


THE CAMBRIDGE CAROL BOOK. 
Being Fifty-Two Songs for Christmas, Easter, and other 
Seasons. Edited by CHARLES WOOD and GEORGE RAT- 
CLIFFE WOODWARD. Words Edition. Paper cover, 3d. 
Music Edition. Paper cover, 2s. 6d.; cloth, 3s. 6d. 


A LITTLE ANTHOLOGY ON THE HOLY EUCHARIST. 
Compiled by OLIVE M. HARDY. Cloth boards, 2s. 6d. ; 
cloth boards, gilt edges, and two markers, 3s, 6d. 


DU BOSE AS A PROPHET OF UNITY. 
By the Rev. J. O. F. MURRAY, D.D. 4s. 6d. 
[Dr. Du Bose’s theology is difficult, and competent guidance of this 
kind is much 
English Theologians Series. 
Edited by S. L, OLLARD, M.A., and W. SPENS, M.A. 


RICHARD HOOKER. 
A Study of His Theology. By L. S. THORNTON, M.A. 4s. 


THE LADY JULIAN. 
A Psychological Study. By ROBERT H. THOULESS, M.A. 
4s. 6d. 


STORIES FROM FANCYLAND. 
By LEWIS EVANS. With four Illustrations. 


[A treasury of beautiful stories.] 


SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE, 
Northumberland Avenue, London, W.C.2. 


And of all Beoksellers. Lists Post Free. 


New SHELDON PRESS Books. 


THE FIRST SHELDON PRESS NOVEL. 


THE SACRAMENT OF SILENCE. 
By NOEL SYLVESTRE. 3s. 6d. 
[The scene is laid in the picturesque surroundings of Brittany, A 
young priest prefers to be tried for murder rather than divulge 
what he knows under the seal of confession.} 
RIVERS AND LAKES. 
The Story of their Development. By MARTIN A. C. HIN- 
TON, British Museum (Natural History). (‘‘ The Nature 
Lovers’”’ Series.) With numerous illustrations. 6s. 
[The outcome of twenty-five years’ field-work.} 
CHATS ON BRITISH MAMMALS. 
Ungulata, Carnivora, and Insectivora. By J. J. SIMPSON, 
M.A., D.Sc., Keeper of Zoology, National Museum of Wales, 
ayy With four Plates and numerous other illustrations. 
2s. 6d. 


[A series of ten-minute talks dealing with the red deer, wild cat, 
fox, otter, badger, stoat, weasel, mole, and shrew, etc.] 


3s. 6d. 


PIONEERS OF PROGRESS—EMPIRE BUILDERS. 
Complete list of series, post free. 


RICHARD HAKLUYT. 
By FOSTER WATSON, D.Litt. With a Frontispiece. 2s. 6d. 


TEXTS FOR STUDENTS. 
Complete list of series, post free. 


TRADERS IN EAST AND WEST. [Nov. 1. 
Some Aspects of Trade in the Seventeenth and Eighteenth 
Centuries. Illustrated from the Sources. By FLORENCE L. 
BOWMAN and ESTHER J. ROPER. 2s. 


TRAVELLERS AND TRAVELLING IN THE MIDDLE AGES. 
By E. L. GUILDFORD, M.A. 2s. 


JUVENILE BOOKS. 

The new books just issued by the Sheldon Press are most 
attractive, and their low prices (1/- to 3/-) bring them within 
the reach of everyone. In point of get-up and value they 
are equal to any books of the kind on the market. They 
include school and adventure stories, historical tales, books 
for Guides and Brownies, and stories for the little ones. A 
coloured list containing hundreds of titles, post free. 


THE SHELDON PRESS, 
NORTHUMBERLAND AVENUE. LONDON, W.C.2. 
And of all Booksellers. Lists Post Free. 


The Historic Monuments of 


Round the Library Table 


ADVERSARIA 


HE chief event of the week from a librarian’s 

point of view has been the celebration of the 

twenty-fifth anniversary of the opening of the 
John Rylands Library in Manchester. Dr. Guppy, its 
librarian, has drawn up a very complete and well- 
illustrated history of the Library (Longmans, 2s. 6d.) 
and a Catalogue of some Medieval Manuscripts on ex- 
hibition there (Longmans, 1s.), from which some idea 
of its wealth in rare books and manuscripts can be 
formed. It is based, as regards printed books, on the 
Althorp library, 40,000 out of the 300,000 books now 
on its shelves, and as regards manuscripts on the mag- 
nificent collection of the late Lord Crawford. The 
Althorp books cost a quarter of a million sterling, and 
though the price paid for the manuscripts has never 
been revealed, it must have been near that sum. | 
remember being told at the time that Mrs. Rylands 
refused to pay for it by cheque, and that Quaritch, 
through whom the purchase was made, had an anxious 
time of it on his journey from London to Wigan with 
such an enormous sum in cash in his handbag. Per- 
haps Mrs. Rylands felt like the Duke of Wellington 
who paid for his portrait in cash—‘‘ Do you think I 
am going to let my bankers know I am such a fool? ” 


* * * 


At any rate, the John Rylands Library is now the 
fourth great library in the empire, and it is unlikely 
that any other will arise to challenge its pride of place. 
Except the Morgan library, no other modern collection 
approaches it in splendour, the Yates Thompson col- 
lection being too limited in size to compete. More- 
over, the Manchester library is specially equipped for 
students, and is widening out its scope. One feature 
I specially commend; it is making an appeal for all old 
deeds of property, which have become useless by recent 
legislation, to be lodged with it as historical material. 
Old-established solicitors have boxes full of such deeds, 
which are often destroyed or sold as rubbish, but which 
are of the greatest interest to County Archeological 
Societies. I once bought two Tate’s sugar boxes full 
of such deeds for a few shillings; they are now being 
distributed to local museums and libraries, where they 
will be cared for; and I should be happy to put anyone 
who has such deeds in communication with appropriate 
resting places for them. 


* * * 


Not the least important of the services of the John 
Rylands Library to learning is the publication of its 
Bulletin (Longmans, 2s. 6d.), which I always look for- 
ward to as containing one or more little monographs 
by eminent scholars, embodying the results of recent 
investigations. The last number, for example, contained 
such diverse matters as a study of John Lyly by the 
Earl of Crawford and Balcarres, observations on the 
Latin text of the Codex Bezae, and a translation of 
some Sumerian tablets, to name only a few among 
many. By the way, Lord Balcarres (as one must per- 
sist in calling him) has just presented to the library the 
part of his own unrivalled collection of broadsides deal- 
ing with French and Flemish history. He has still a 
very large number of Papal broadsides besides his un- 
equalled collection of English proclamations of the 
Tudor and Stuart periods. 

* ¥ * 


I have had for some time before me a translation by 
Professor Cummings of Princeton University, in verse, 
of Il Filostrato (Milford, gs. net), the story of Troilus 
and Cressida by Boccaccio, on which Chaucer founded 
his Troilus and Criseyde, taking one-third of it 
directly. As Boccaccio’s verse is little read, Prof. 


Cummings has rendered a service to English literature, 
and the book is so well printed as to be an ornament to 
any library. Chaucer, while translating, has altered 
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AUTUMN 


GREEN LABELS 


POLITICS FROM WITHIN 


By The Rt. Hon, C. Addison, M.D, With a Foreword by Rr. Hon. 
Viscount Carson. During his term of office as Parliamentary Secre- 
tary for Education, Minister of Munitions, Minister of Reconstruction 
and first Minister of Public Health, the author kept a diary, and it 
is this diary which enables him to draw aside the curtain and reveal 
the political stage during the anxious years of war and reconstruc- 
tion. It is a book of the inner history of great affairs, written with 
great frankness. Illustrated. Two volumes, 36s. net. 


PARIS OF TO-DAY 


By Ralph Nevill. Paris has had many lovers but none surely who 
have shown a devotion greater than the author expresses in the pages 
of this book. The life and history of the beautiful city are brought 
under review—her kings and emperors, her lovely women, her poets, 
writers, musicians, painters, sculptors, architects, politicians. Illus- 
trated. Demy 8vo. 18s. net. 


WOMAN IN WORLD HISTORY: HER PLACE 
IN THE GREAT RELIGIONS 


By E. M. White. In this comprehensive study the authoress has 
ransacked the ages and roamed the world to trace woman’s influence 
in the story of civilisation, with special reference to the great religions 
and to their effect on the position of womanhood. The aim has been 
appreciation before criticism, and the conclusions reached are neither 
anti-man nor anti-feminist. 8s. Gd. net. 


PARENT OR PEDAGOGUE 


By Dr. E. Wingfield-Stratford. The author, following up his recent 
successful treatise on ‘‘ The Reconstruction of Mind,” here supplies 
the want, long felt by parents, of an up-to-date and practical guide 
to the first stages in the education of their children. The book is 
written in the light of the latest psychology and holds the reader from 
cover to cover. It ought to effect a veritable revolution in current 
notions of education. 7s. 6d. net. 


LAYCOCK OF LONEDALE 


There were higher things in life than money for Roger Laycock, yet 
when his father disinherited him in favour of his two brothers, he 
determined to beat them at their own game of money-making. 
powerful Yorkshire story. By W. Riley, author of Windyridge. 


7s. 6d. net. 
THE SINGLE HEART 


Disgusted with the marriage market of Marshdyke, Alice resolves 
never to marry, when Gordon comes on the scene. A clever novel 
explaining the reason why some women marry and others do not. 
By J. E. Buckrose, author of Susan in Charge. 7s. 6d. net. 


FALSE SCENT 


The famous Alanchester siege coins have been stolen from the local 
museum, and the body of a murdered man is found in a wood. Was 
he the thief, and who murdered him? How Stevenege of the C.I.D. 
solves the mystery. By J, S, Fletcher, author of The 4 a 

6d. 


EGBERT 


How Egbert Ponsonby Thwaites, a rising young barrister with a 
cocksure and superior manner, annoys a wizard in a railway waiting- 
room, who him into a the troubles 
result therefrom. An amusing story. By W. Dartington author 
of Alf’s Button. 's. Gd. net. 


HEATHER OF THE SOUTH 


Proud and impulsive, Heather hates Stephen Creed for a supposed 
injury to her brother, and she goes on hating him until she finds she 
loves him. A charming novel of New Zealand life. By Rosemary 
Rees, author of April’s Sowing. 7s. 6d. net. 


DIGBY’S MIRACLE 


If miracles can happen at Lourdes, why not at Kinderwell? So Dr. 
Digby stages a miraculous cure at the village well and the sick and 
the halt flock to drink of the holy waters, many leaving their crutches 
behind. A clever story of faith, fraud and foolishness. By Fred E. 
Wynne s. 6d. net. 


PEGGY UP IN ARMS 


How Peggy's grim old grandfather leaves her 2500 a year, and 
Peggy brightens the life of a Scottish village. A love story full of 
humour and charm. By Maude Crawford. 6s. net. 


JENNIFER 


The daughter of a Russian Grand Duke and only surviving member 
of the Romanoff family, takes refuge in a Lancashire town and works 
in a cotton-mill for her daily bread. A romance by John Goodwin, 
the author of Helen of London. 6s. net. 


DIANA WHEELER 


Warner Bottisford, a would-be labour leader, compromises Diana 
Wheeler and tries to blackmail her father to provide him with the 
means to contest a Parliamentary seat. A novel of topical interest. 
By Thomas le Breton, author of Mrs. May. 3s. 6d. net. 


net. 


Herbert Jenkins Ltd., 3 York Street, London, S.W.1 
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SPECIAL EDITIONS 


THE “HALLIFORD” EDITION OF THE WORKS 
OF THOMAS LOVE PEACOCK 
Edited by H. F. B. BRETT SMITH and C. E. 
JONES. To be completed in 10 vols. Illustrated. 
Limited to 675 sets for Great Britain and U.S.A. 
Prospectus on application. 9 guineas net. 


SAINT JOAN (Edition de Luxe) 
By BERNARD SHAW. 5 guineas net. 
Illustrated with Sixteen Designs in Colour and Monochrome 
by CHARLES RICKETTS. 
This superb edition, printed on Batchelor handmade paper 
by Messrs. R. & R. Clark, of Edinburgh, is limited to a 
copies for Great Britain and U.S.A. The type has been 
distributed. Prospectus on application. 


THE TUDOR TRANSLATIONS (2nd Series) 

General Editor: CHARLES WHIBLEY. 

The edition will be limited to 1,025 copies of each volume 
for Great Britain and America. Format, type and binding 
will be identical with those of the first series of Tudor 
Translations. Prospectus on application. 

Price per volume about 25s, net. 
THE CASTLE OF OTBANTO AND 
THE MYSTERIOUS MOTHER 

Written by HORACE WALPOLE. Edited by 
MONTAGUE SUMMERS and embellished with 
coloured engravings. Limited to 550 copies for Great 
Britain and America. Prospectus on application, 

42s. net. 


ILLUSTRATED EDITIONS 


PEACOCK PIE 
By WALTER DE LA MARE. _Iilustrated with 
drawings in colour specially made for the book (and 
never before published), by the late Craup Lovat 
FRASER. 12s. net. 
SONGS AND VERSES 
By G. J. WHYTE-MELVILLE. Illustrated in 
colour by Lions. Epwarps. Uniform with the 
Lionet Epwarps’ editions of Witt H. 
Galloping Shoes and Scattered Scarlet. 
SANTA CLAUS IN SUMMER 
By COMPTON MACKENZIE. _Iilustrated by 
A. H. Watson. Extra Cr. 8vo. A book for every 
child, a fairy tale of all the nursery rhymes. 
7s. 6d. net. 


ORANGE STREET LONDON W.C.2 


THE PASSING YEARS 
Reminiscences of the late LORD WILLOUGHBY 
DE BROKE. With photogravure frontispiece and 
16 illustrations. 2l1s. net. 
THE SECRET OF THE COUP D’ETAT 
Edited with an introduction by the Rr. Hon. THE 
EARL or KERRY, and a prefatory essay by 
PHILIP GUEDALLA. Illustrated. 18s. net. 
NAPOLEON 
From the French of ELIE FAURE. Translated 
by Jerrery E. Jerrery. 7s. 6d. net. 
“THE GRANTA” AND ITS CONTRIBUTORS, 
1889-1914 
Compiled by F. A. RICE. With an Introduction 
by A. A. MILNE. Contributions written and drawn 
by many writers and artists associated with The 


Granta. 31s. 6d. net. 
A PRIVATE ANTHOLOGY 
By NAOMI ROYDE-SMITH. 6s. net. 
RED-DEER STALKING IN NEW =a 
s. net. 


By T. E. DONNE, C.M.G. With 32 Illustrations, 
HORSE-SENSE AND HORSEMANSHIP OF TO-DAY: 
Economy and Method in Training Hunters and Polo Ponies 

By Lrt.-Co.. GEOFFREY BROOKE, D.S.O. 

With Introductions by the Ear: or Cavan and Lorp 
Wobenousg. I ilustrated. 15s. net. 
THE PSYCHOLOGY OF THE FREE CHILD 
By CHRISTABEL MEREDITH. Author of The 
Bearings of Modern Psychology on Educational 
Theory and Practice. 5s. net 
BIOLOGICAL FOUNDATIONS OF SOCIETY 
By ARTHUR DENDY. Author of Foundations 
of Evolutionary Biology. 7s. 6d. net. 
PSYCHOLOGICAL THEORY OF VALUE 
By G. BINNEY DIBBLEE, M.A. 12s. 6d. net. 
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SIMPKIN’S ANNOUNCEMENTS 


KIPLING’S — 


By R. THURSTON HOPKINS. — Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
net. Also Illustrated Library Edition 

success that attended the edition” ‘ot Kipling’s 
Sussex "’ has prompted the publishers to issue this work in a 
cheap and handy form. The author is a well-known authority 
on the Kipling Country, and in this volume wanders far afield 
in the Sussex which has served as a background for so many 
of Kipling’s songs and stories, and he describes these old-world 
places with vivacity and @ wealth of dote and 


AN ABC OF KEEPING ACCOUNTS 


By J. C. CHILLINGWORTH, F.B.I. 18mo. Sewed. Is. net. 

A little book for those who are, or who may become interested 

BS the all-important accomplishment of keeping accounts or book- 
ping. 


CRACKER: My Dog Friend 


By W. HAROLD THOMSON. Cr. 8vo. 
3s. 6d. net. 

A new dog teok of particular merit. The book is written with 
consaaneeian natural rm, and will be welcomed by all dog- 
overs. 


Probable price, 


BIG BROTHER BOB 


By R. SCOTLAND LIDDELL. Illustrated with reproductions 
oe ene of the Author’s Favourite Dogs. Cr. 8vo. 
Ina a under the heading of “ Jolly Dogs,” the Daily 
Mail says: “The book is one to delight, with its whimsical 
devotion and understanding, anyone who has ever owned or at 
least loved a d 
“A real dog-lover’s story without drivel.’’—Country Life. 


THE “BEECHWOOD” BOOKS 


Edited by SAMUEL J. LOOKER. With Frontispieces and Cover 
Designs by the late CLaup Lovat FRaseR. (Lately published by 
Daniel O'Connor, now published b: kin Marshall. 

A series of popular anthologies on Golf, Cricket, Fishing, Yacht- 
ing, Hunting and Racing, combining literary charm with the 
practical side of the sport. 


Titles in the Series READY— Titles in the Series IN PREPARATION— 
ON THE GREEN. YACHTING 


THE CHASE. CRICKET. — 
FLOAT AND FLY. THE SPORT OF KINGS. 


SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT & Co., Ltd. 


E.C.4. 


the Institute, the 


ACTIVITIES OF THE NATIONAL INSTITUTE 
FOR THE BLIND 


V. School of Massage. 


This School is the only recognized Massage School for the Blind in 
England. The picture shows a masseur at work on a patient in his 
private clinic. The name and address of a qualified masseur nearest to 
your residence can be supplied on application to the Institute. 


NATIONAL INSTITUTE FOR THE BLIND 


(Registered under the Blind Persons Act, 1920.) 
Patrans: 
H.M. Tue Kinc, H.M. Tue H.M. N 
Chairman: Captain E. B. Towssz, V.C., C.B 


an natin fo the ind in he 
the care and welfare of the blind from birth to old 


All donations should be addressed to the Hon. 
Institute for the Blind, 226, Great Portland Street, London, W.1. 


LIBRARY TABLE (continued) 
the balance of his characters, more especially in the 
case of Pandarus, who from being the cousin of Cres- 
sida, is made into her uncle, and is almost a new 
creation. Prof. Cummingss’s verse flows easily and his 
translation is close to the original, so that students of 
Chaucer are now in a position to compare their author 
with his source. Troilus and Criseyde has always in- 
terested me, though it has been little worked on, and 
one of the early printed texts has been an especial 
puzzle, that of Wynkyn de Worde (1517), in which a 
contemporary has added some stanzas which reveal the 
state of English poetry at the time. I must quote some 
lines which were meant to pass as Chaucer’s : 


But than felde this Troylus the stroke of deed 
That he was as wode for aye his drede 

Was this that some wyght hadde Creseyde woed 
He thought she wolde never on hym take hede 
What than for sorowe he felte his herte blede 

Ne worde of his wo he durste not begynne 

Ne for to tell her therof this worlde for to wynne. 


* * 


I have been enjoying one of the latest of the Broad. 
way Translations, a new edition of Count Lucanor, The 
Fifty Pleasant Tales of Patronio, translated by Dr. 
James York in 1868. (Routledge, 7s. 6d. net.) It is one 
of those Spanish collections of tales and anecdotes 
which have had so much inflwence on European litera- 
ture, and this one in particular is full of fine worldly 
wisdom and shrewd humour. I like in particular the 
story of Don Illan the magician and the Dean of 
Santiago. The Dean asked him to procure him pre- 
ferment and made great promises, so Don Illan put 
off his supper to work his spells. Accordingly he be- 
comes bishop, archbishop, cardinal, and at last pope— 
at each promotion’ finding excuses for not repaying 
the magician, till at last he threatens to have Don 
Ilan burnt, who thereon replied that in that case he 
might as well have his supper, and the Dean found 
himself again in his former poverty. There is an 
excellent introduction to the book, and I can heartily 
recommend it. 

* 


Returning for a moment to the subject of the Fran- 
ciscans, I am often asked why ‘‘Grey Friars,’’ when they 
wear brown. The change was made in the fifteenth 
century or thereabouts—I am writing without reference 
books—and spread from one of the minor divisions of 
the Order to almost all of them. The Observants at 
the great Convent of Assisi wore black when I was 
there. Most of those we commonly see are Capucins. 
In the old days the colour was ashen-grey. By-the- 
way, it is quite unfounded to say that the early Grey 
Friars always settled in the lowest and worst parts of 
the city or outside its walls. They usually were given 
quite good sites, though sometimes these were ex- 
changed later when they proved too small. 


* * * 


A little book on the Problems of Life (Methuen, 
2s. 6d, net), by one of the rulers of modern Com- 
munist Russia, L. Trotsky, has just been translated 
into English. I am not disposed to take him very 
seriously, but it would seem from what he has to say 
that he is aware that the millennial age has not yet 
been reached. Perhaps the reading of this book may 
do something for his English ‘‘ comrades.” One 
chapter is headed ‘ Civility and Politeness as a Neces- 
sary Lubricant in Daily Relationships.’ It might be 
usefully studied by street-corner Communists. Another 
is headed ‘ Struggle for Cultured Speech ’—which, by 
the way, is the shibboleth of the banned intelligentsia, 
while ‘ Against Bureaucracy, Progressive and Unpro- 
gressive,’ might almost appear as a heading to one of 
our own columns. It is a strange world, my masters ! 
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City Notes 


Lombard Street, Thursday. 
1 care not a fig for the cares of business, 
Politics fill me with doubt and dizziness. 
HESE lines of Robert Buchanan are uppermost 
Te: my mind as I start to write these Notes this 
week. The signs of home political uncertainty 
are showing themselves in markets, the volume of 
business is decreasing, and although prices remain 
firm there is a complete absence of that resilience that 
Stock markets had been expected to display after the 
Dawes Report had been accepted. 

The date of the issue of the German Loan ap- 
proaches, and although as I write the terms are not 
released for publication, I have every reason for 
believing that while the money will be raised on rather 
more advantageous terms to the borrower than was 
generally anticipated, the loan will prove attractive. 
There may be many who will hold aloof on sentimental] 
grounds, but for those whose choice of investments are 
based on purely business principles the significance of 
the statement issued by Mr. J. P. Morgan that ‘‘ We 
have satisfied ourselves as to the underlying security 
of the bonds ’’ will not be overlooked. 


LAUTARO 

Exactly two months ago I suggested in these Notes 
that the Nitrate market would become active when the 
holiday season had passed. I selected Lautaro £5 
Ordinary shares as a good purchase; they were then 
7}, they are now 71%. I still recommend them. This 
company, whose financial year ends on December 31, 
has already declared three interim dividends of 5 per 
cent. each for the current year; even if no final divi- 
dend is declared, at £8 a share this is equivalent to a 
yield of over g per cent.; if a final dividend of 5 per 
cent. is declared, then the yield at this price will be 
12} per cent. In any case I look for four dividends of 
5 per cent. each for 1925, and expect the shares to be 
nearer £10 than £8 in the next 12 months. 


NITRATES 

I consider the Nitrate market worthy of very serious 
attention. It suffers from being narrow, but the Tea 
share market has shown that this is no bar to popu- 
larity when good results are achieved. I do not look 
for a sensational boom, but I do expect good dividends 
and capital appreciation. I base my optimism on the 
following facts: Eighteen months ago the Nitrate 
Association—which controls the industry by allotting to 
each company a quota of the annual sales in proportion 
to its producing capacity—found itself faced with an 
enormous accumulation of stocks both here and in Chile, 
as a result of the decline in demand all over the world, 
due in part to post-war conditions, and in part to the 
difficulty of financing in view of the depreciated Euro- 
pean currencies; moreover, Germany, formerly one of 


the largest consumers, had been out of the market 
since 1913. Not only, however, were these stocks wholly 
liquidated in 1923, but the demand has everywhere 
steadily increased, and has been further stimulated by the 
re-entrance of Germany (who in 1913 took over 800,000 
tons) into the market as a buyer. An additional factor 
in the position has been the failure of synthetic nitrate 
to give the anticipated results, it having been found 
that its continual use as a fertilizer renders the ground 
sour. The present position may be judged from the 
following figures; for the Association’s financial year 
(July 1 to June 30) 1924-5 it was estimated that 
a total of 2,300,000 tons would be sold. Up to the end 
of September, 1,719,000 tons had already been disposed 
of, and it appears probable that by Jume, 1925, the 
total estimate will be exceeded by 200,000 tons. The 
following is a list of Nitrate shares, in addition to 
Lautaro, which should prove a profitable purchase : 


Shares. Dividends Present 

1923. Price. 
s. s. d. s. 
Aguas Blancas ... 3 9 36 
Anglo-Chili i — 3 ofree 66 
Santa Rita ... ome 3.0 38 
San Sebastian Io 11 
Tarapaca and Tocopilla ... 10 s 3 16 


GERMAN BONDS 

The report of the Sub-Committee of the Reichstag 
dealing with the question of the re-assessment of 
German Bonds issued before the mark became waste- 
paper was of so definite a nature that at first sight it 
appeared possible that these bonds would revert to their 
“‘mark” value, but ‘‘ Hope springs eternal in the 
human breast,” and although the Committee above re- 
ferred to have officially stated ‘‘ that any re-assessment 
at the present moment and even the granting of any 
interim payment is out of the question,” the bonds are 
still being used as speculative counters. The following 
table shows how prices have fluctuated : 

June 30. Sept. 4. Sept. 26 ag 


s. d. s. d. s. 6. 
German 3%  ... 20 6 47 3 26 30 6 
German 34% ... 9 6 43 0 18 20 6 
Prussian 34% ... 9 3 49 6 22 26 o 


The buying is now being based on the possibility that 
the present decision may be reversed by some future 
German Government, a contingency that might arise if 
the Nationalists secured a larger representation in any 
future General Election. 


UNION COLD STORAGE 

I always study the reports of company meetings, a 
proceeding I recommend to my readers. There is a 
tendency on the part of the investor to limit his in- 
terest to those companies in which he is a shareholder. 
I suggest that this is a mistake, as much useful in- 
formation can be obtained by reading reports of all 


: GETTING 
THE NEWS 
: Wherever you may be in 
: England or Wales, you can 
: get your newspapers, periodi- 
cals, etc., from W. H. Smith 
& Son; whilst for ‘friends 
abroad the W.H.S. postal 
: department will despatch 
: British or foreign publica- 
: tions to any part of the 
: world. Ask at the nearest 
W.H.S. branch for a free 
copy of the ‘‘ Postal Press 
Guide,” giving rates of sub- 
scription to over 1,000 publi- : 
cations. : 


ALL BOOKS 


REVIEWED OR ADVERTISED IN 
“THE SATURDAY REVIEW,”’ 
OR IN ANY OTHER PUBLICATION 
can be obtained through any branch of 


W. H. SMITH & SON 


STRAND HOUSE, LONDON, W.C.2 


1,250 Branches in England and Wales. [BRUSSELS 
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RECENT OFFICIAL 
PUBLICATIONS. 


Russian Treaty 
General Treaty between Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland and the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. 
6d (64d.) 
3d. (3}d.) 


i 


Treaty of Commerce and Navigation 


Irish Boundary 


Extracts from Parliamentary Debates, Command 
Papers, etc., relevant to questions arising out of 
Article XII. 1s. (1s. 1d.) 


Scientific and Industrial Research 
Report of the Committee of the Privy Council for the 
Year 1923-24. 3s. (3s. 2d.) 


The London Conference 1922 
Minutes of the London Conference on Reparations. 
Cmd, 2258. 3s. (3s, 14d.) 


British Agriculture 
Report of the Agricultural Tribunal of Investigation 
on our Agricultural Problem and an enquiry as to 
foreign methods and their relevance to British Condi- 
tions. By Sir Wm. J. Ashley, Professors W. G. S. 
Adams and D. H. MacGregor. 5s. (5s. 5d.) 
‘‘A masterly report which is as interesting as it is instructive 
. it shows us with an authority that it is very difficult for 
any responsible person to overlook... the sort of steps that 
must be taken.’’—Spectator. 


“ Probably the most comprehensive survey of our Agricultural 
Problem that has yet been published.’’—Manchester Guardian. 


The Battle of Jutland 
Narrative of the Battle of Jutland with diagrams. 
“‘ An inspiring epic of great personal heroisms and high collective 
courage.’’—Yorkshire Post. 
“An absorbing volume.’’—Sunday Times. 


Guide to Ofticial Statistic 
Volume Two with Appendix. 306 pages. Is. (1s. 4d.) 


Indispensable to the Statist \ t, librarian, research 
student and journalist, and to all interested in public affairs. 


Ordnance Survey 
Report on Progress. 1923-24. 3s. (3s. O}d.) 
Air Survey and Archeology 
A fascinating report, showing the contribution that 
aerial photography can make to the study of archzo- 
logy. 5s. (5s. 4d.) 


Stonehenge 
Stonehenge to-day and yesterday. Illustrated. 


6d. (7d.) 
“‘ A wonderfully informative little book.” 
—Northern Daily Telegraph. 
“Remains the best popular guide book published.’’—Guardi 


Naval Equivalents 


A comprehensive index of Naval Terms in nine lan- 

guages. Two volumes. 43 3s. (£3 4s.) 

“Many people in additi to ¢t lat ill owe a debt of 

gratitude to the compilers.’’—Lloyd’s List. 

“The Naval Staff, Intelligence Division, are to be congratulated.” 
—Syren and Shipping. 


Psychology and Education 
Psychological Bases of Educable Capacity. 
2s. (2s. 23d.) 
ting report on an abstruse subject.” 
—Manchester Guardian. 


“A readable and ill 


| Factory Legislation 
The Factories Bill 1924 compared and contrasted with 
existing Acts. Cmd, 2237. 3s, (3s. 14d.) 


All prices are net. Those in brackets include postage. 


H.M. STATIONERY OFFICE 


LONDON: Adastral House, Kingsway, W.C.2. 
28, Abingdon Street, S.W.1. 
MANCHESTER : York Street. 
EDINBURGH: 120 George Street. 
CARDIFF: 1 St. Andrew’s Crescent. 
Or through any Bookseller. 


CITY NOTES (continued) 

company meetings. In last week’s issue of this paper a 
few extracts were given from the chairman’s speech at 
the 27th annual mecting of the Union Cold Storage Com. 
pany, Ltd. The chairman’s optimistic forecast for the 
year to end December 31, 1924, confirms my views 
on the prospects of this company. The 7 per cent. 
Cumulative Preference at the present price of 22s. 9d. 
are in their class worthy of notice. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 


Lex.—(1) I see no reason to pick the shares you 
name. Why not buy a few Imperial Tobacco 
Ordinary? (2) I had meant to deal with the point 
you raise this weck, but through lack of space must 
hold it over till next week. 

Don.—There are two dollar issues of P.L.M. Bonds, 
one 7 per cent., one 6 per cent. The sterling issue 
is 6 per cent. 

Switcu.—The Budapest issue of the Hungarian 
Loan is a 7} per cent. dollar issue and can be bought 
at 86 per cent. flat. The American issue is 88 per 
cent., plus accrued. 

N. R.—The buying of Peru Pref. is based on divi- 
dend anticipation. : 

Ruopesia.—I am glad you took my advice and 
bought Cam. and Motor at 2%; they are now 2}. | 
hear they should go better. 

Anxious.—If your broker cannot buy Kroatische 
Escompte Bank shares try your bank. 

Taurus 


Motoring 


THE MOTOR SHOW 
By H. TuHornton RUTTER 


OR the convenience of overseas visitors and with 
Re hope of eliminating merely season trade the 

Society of Motor Manufacturers has advanced 
the date of the annual motor exhibition by one month. 
For ten days from October 16, Olympia will be the cen- 
tral market of the motor world, under the patronage of 
the King and the Royal Automobile Club. Judging by 
the crowd at the various private views at the manu- 
facturers’ the attendance during this period should 
be equal to, if not greater than, that of the 
past. The popularity of the self-propelled car- 
riage has so increased the number of possible 
purchasers that the makers have endeavoured 
to meet the situation by providing vehicles ranging 
from the modest two seater to the majestic saloon, 
which can carry seven persons. 

* * * 

There will be 125 different makes of cars exhibited at 
Olympia, of which fifty-four are imported into this 
country. These include twenty-nine French manu- 
facturers, fourteen from the United States of America, 
six Italian makes, three Belgian and two from Canada. 
At the recent Paris motor show only five British cars 
were represented, so that France is better served with 
opportunities to sell her products ‘in England than the 
British manufacturer was in France. This is mainly 
due to the high import duty charged by that country. 
France, however, has done so much to promote the 
cause of motoring in former days that no doubt the 
British manufacturer regards her presence as a com- 
pliment, though it may press him somewhat hardly at 
times as a rival in trade. It was, as a matter of fact, 
France that first introduced the two novelties of this 
current exhibition, namely, front-wheel brakes and 
large section low pressure inflated tyres. This year, 
all the small cars at Olympia carry this type of wheel 
cover, while both large and small cars are staged with 
brakes on all four wheels. Both of these innovations 
are due to the increased speed at which motor car- 
riages now travel on the road. Faster progression has 
intensified the inequalities of the road surface, so that 

{Continued on page 378 
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STANLEY PAUL & CO. 
LATEST’ BOOKS 


THE GERMAN SECRET SERVICE 


By Coronet W. NICOLAI (Chief of the German Intel- 

ligence Department during the War). Translated by 

Grorce Renwick (Daily Chronicle Special Correspon- 

dent). Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 

In addition to Colonel Nicolai’s the the 
full story of the greatest espionage drama of modern 


THE CORNISH COAST & ‘MOORS 


By A. G. FOLLIOTT-STOKES. Demy 8vo. With 
over 150 half-tone illustrations. 10s. 6d. net. Second 
large edition now ready. 
Extract from a two-page review by Ricwarp Kino in “ The 
Tatler.’’—‘* One of the most delightful books about Cornwall that I 
have ever read.’ 


THE STORY OF THE SAVOY 
OPERA A Record of Events and Productions. 
By S. J. ADAIR FITZ-GERALD. With an Introduc- 
tion by THe Ricut Hon. T. P. O’Connor, M.P., with 
full casts and particulars of all Plays done at the 
Opera Comique and Savoy Theatre down to the year 
1909. Fully Illustrated. Cr. 8vo, cloth. 65s. net. 
Second edition, 
“* Most of the books which we have had about Gilbert and Sullivan 


have been good; but this is one of the best of them.’— Westminster 
Gazette. 


SIMS REEVES. Fifty Years of Music in England. 
By CHARLES E.- PEARCE. Demy 8vo, cloth. 


Illustrated. 16s. net. Second edition, 
“An excellent book.’’—Illustrated London News. 


THE MYSTERIOUS MEDIUM 


By SYDNEY A. MOSELEY. Crown 8vo, cloth. 5s. 
net. 


Truth says:—‘ A book that deserves the attention of all candid 
students of Spiritualism.” 


LOVE STORIES OF ENGLISH QUEENS 
HISTORY SEEN THROUGH THE GLAMOUR OF ROMANCE 


By ELIZABETH VILLIERS. Large Cr. 8vo., cloth, 
fully illustrated. 7s. 6d. nei. 


A GALLERY OF ROGUES 


By CHARLES KINGSTON, author of ‘‘ Dramatic 
Days at the Old Bailey,’’ etc. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. 


net. 


UNSOLVED MURDER MYSTERIES 


By CHARLES E. PEARCE. Demy 8vo. 16s. net. 


LABOUR, SOCIAL REFORM & DEMOCRACY 
or ‘*THE CRY OF JUSTICE THROUGHOUT THE AGES" 


By Dr. A. S. RAPPOPORT. 2 vols. Demy 8vo. 
Illustrated. 21s, net each. Vol. I shortly. 


LATEST NOVELS. Cr. 8vo, 7/6 net each 


AN OUTPOST WOOING (2nd ed.) Nora K. Strance. 
A STRONG MAN ARMED (2nd ed.) Barton SHaw. 
THE VALLEY OF DESIRE (2nd ed.) Epitn Nepean. 
SURPLUS GOODS. V. Torvessz Murray. 
THE JUJU-MAN ARMSTRONG LIVINGSTON 
LATTICED WINDOWS. Nora K, Strance. 
THE MYSTERY OF THE “ OPAL.” 
Rupert S. 
THE BRIDE OF THE REVOLUTION. 
Tuea St. Joun. 
DAWN ISLAND. Ceci ADAIR. 
THE LATE MR. BEVERLEY. Tuomas Coss. 
THE REVOLT OF WAYDOLYN. Everett-Green. 
A QUEEN OF CROOKS. Detective Dunn. 
A MAN OF PARTS. J. J. Ngtson. 
THE CRYSTAL AND THE SPHINX. Dovucras Stapen. 
SECRET PLACES. Gertie DE S. WENTWORTH-J AMES. 
ADVENTURES AT RYE TOWN. 
Maup Srtepney-Rawson. 
A LIFE’S AMBITION (quite new). ALEXANDRE Dumas. 
SAILORS’ WIVES. By the author of ‘ Flaming Youth” 
(180th t 


STANLEY PAUL & CO., Ltd, 
8, Endsleigh Gardens, London, W.C.1 


JM:Dent 
& SONS 


AUTUMN ISSUES 


A Modern Supplement to All 
Existing Dictionaries of Music. 


Dictionary of Modern Music and 
Musicians 


1g80—Present Day 
560 Pages. 35/- net. Royal 8vo. 
General Editor: 
Dr. A. Eaglefield-Hull. 
Editorial Committee: 
Sir Hugh Allen (Chairman) ; ; Prof. Granville Bantock ; 
Edward J. » M.A.; Sir Henry J. Wood. 


Assisted by over = eminent of every 
count 


8-PAGE “PROSPECTUS POST FREE 
A NEW ILLUSTRATED EDITION 


The Diary of Samuel Pepys 


In 2 Vols. net 
i hotogr portraits 


BENTON FLETCHER of buildings and landscapes referred to 
in the Diary. A valuable contribution to Pepysian literature. 


PROFESSOR SAINTSBURY’S 
Collected Essays and Papers, 
1875-1920 10/6 net 


Vol. 4. Essays in French Literature 
With the issue of the fourth volume this important edition is 
now complete. 


EDWARD GARNETT’S 


Anthology of W. H. Hudson’s Works 


7/6 net 
Chosen by his friend and admirer. 
“To dip into this Anthology is to commune with a 


of rare originality and 
imes. 


A FINE STUDY 


The Wessex Novels of Thomas Hardy 


By RANDALL WILLIAMS, M.A. A valuable con- 
tribution to the literature surrounding England’s 
greatest living writer. 


A BEAUTIFUL PLAY 


The Little Poor Man : “Il Poverello” 
By HARRY LEE. The Life Drama of Saint Francis 
of Assisi. In 4 Acts. 5/- net 


“* One of the most beautiful contributions to Franciscan 
literature.”-—Archbishop Hayes. 


FICTION 


A. O. Barnabooth 


By VALERY LARBAUD. Translated from the French 
by GILBERT CANNAN. Cr. 8vo. 7/6 net 
An acute psychological study, being the diary of a 
young multi-millionaire who tries to lead his life 
unhampered by the load of his enormous wealth, and 
to pull aside the curtains with which society screens 
his outlook. 


SHORT. STORIES 


Somewhere at Sea and other Tales 
6/- net 


By JOHN FLEMING WILSON. These fine sea stories 
will appeal to all who seek swift action and skilful 
character drawing. 


JOSEPH CONRAD 


The Story of his Books 


By RICHARD CURLE is now Ready, and will be 
forwarded, post free, on application. 


Write for Autumn List———— 
10 CHANDOS STREET, LONDON, W.C.2 
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MOTORING (continued) 


it became necessary for the motor manufacturer to 
devise some means of providing comfort for the pas- 
sengers in the vehicle to counteract the unevenness of 
the highway. Springs have been improved consider- 
ably and the suspension of the coachwork an the 
chassis bettered, but until the tyre manufacturer came 
to the rescue of the motor maker the traveller in the 
small car suffered much inconvenience. With the in- 
creased section of the tyre and the lower pressure of 
its inflation these vehicles can now travel at quite high 
rates of speed over bad roads without unduly jolting 
the occupants. When travelling at a high speed the 
ordinary type of rear wheel brake, applied violently, 
has at times caused motor carriages to skid to the 
danger of themselves and other users of the roads. By 
distributing the application of this brake pressure to 
all four wheels, the braking power has been consider- 
ably increased and at the same time proved a means 
of preventing skidding. 
* * * 


So many ladies drive nowadays that these additions 
to motor vehicles will strongly appeal to them, as they 
increase both comfort and safety. Women will find at 
Olympia that a great deal has been done to lessen 
their labour in managing and controlling the modern 
motor carriage. No longer need they soil their 
hands by refilling the many points where grease 
has to be applied; in the majority of the cars 
staged this can be done by a grease gun 
with a long extension which clips on to the oiling 
orifices and requires only a few twists of the handle 
to force the lubricant into the grease caps. Self-oiling 
bearings are also fitted in those places which are diffi- 
cult to get at without crawling underneath the chassis. 
In the matter of equipment, little is now left to the pur- 
chaser to provide of those components which he 
formerly had to purchase. Rear windscreens, wind- 


Escape this Winter 
SOUTH AFRICA 


When Britain is wrapped in cold and fog, it is 
summer in South Africa—blue skies and sunshine. 


A holiday there is then delightful. From 
October to January the Cape Peninsula is as fair 
and alluring as the Riviera at its best. Inland 
there is the appeal of the veld—tremendous land- 
scapes and tonic air; and the attraction of such 
towns as Johannesburg, Pretoria, Bloemfontein 
and Maritzburg. 


And when towards April a chill creeps into the 
still sunny air of the higher altitudes, there are 
the picturesque beaches and river resorts along 
the Indian Ocean, at Durban, Humewood, 
Knysna and East London—and the Victoria 
Falls, the world’s greatest river wonder. 

A South African tour may be planned so that 
every day shall be a golden day in scenes noted 
for grandeur or beauty. 


Details may be obtained from the Publicity 
Agent, Office of High Commissioner for the 


Union of South Africa, Trafalgar Square, 
London, W.C.2. Write for descriptive travel 
book, ‘‘ O. M.’’ It is free. 


screen wipers, clock, speedometer, petrol gauge, oil 
gauge, ammeter, water temperature thermometer, floor 
mats, step-guards and luggage-carriers are now pro. 
vided in the inclusive price of the vehicle, as well as 
electric and bulb horns, full lighting equipment and 
engine starter. More suitable provision is also made for 
carrying the necessary tools, spare lamp bulbs, tyre 
pump and spare parts, such as sparking plugs, on the 
carriages without having to shift the passengers to reach 
them. One maker has discovered a means to carry 
the removable rigid side curtains in the panels of the 
body to which they belong, so that they can be raised 
and put into position in the cheaper form of touring 
car almost as conveniently as the glass windows may 
be raised in the more expensive limousine. 

The protection demanded by all classes of motor. 
carriage users has increased the popularity of the light 
enclosed type of bodywork that will be found on most of 
the stands in this exhibition. Enclosed carriages were 
presumed to cost more to purchase in the first instance, 
and also in their running expenses, and, being heavier, 
to require greater engine power to permit them to 
travel as fast as the open touring-car. To-day light 
saloons can be found fitted on chassis of 7 h.p. to 
57 h.p.—the two extreme limits of the rated horse- 
power of the carriages staged at the show. One of the 
French flying ‘‘ aces ’’ designed, some two or three 
years ago, a form of coachwork with the panels made 
of fabric instead of wood or metal in order to produce 
a light but completely enclosed carriage at low cost. 
This method has been adopted by most motor-car 
manufacturers, and it will be seen at Olympia applied 
on the most expensive and the least costly of chassis. 
Tastes may differ as to whether detachable wire wheels, 
steel artillery wheels, or disc wheels improve the 
appearance of a motor carriage; all three types will 
be found at the motor show on all sizes of carriages. 
Front wheel brakes have necessitated an increase in 
the wheel track in order to retain a wide turning lock 
to manceuvre the vehicle in a small circle. This 
increase in the wheel track has enabled wider seats to 
be provided for the passengers. Some of the small 
cars still have the faults of giving the driver insufficient 
leg room if he is of more than average stature, though 
adjustable driving seats are common to most of the 
vehicles displayed. Frameless windows, with winding 
window lifts, add greatly to the appearance and to the 
ease of raising and lowering the glass partitions that 
are fitted to the limousine, jandaulette, and other 
enclosed types of carriages. Four doors are provided 
on all but the very cheap cars, and some improvements 
in hoods have been effected to make them easier to 
open and close. This latter convenience is particularly 
noticeable on some of the lower-priced vehicles, the 
hoods of which can be raised with thumb and finger bv 
one person without effort. 


* * * 


There will be no bizarre coloured carriages in the pre- 
sent exhibition, though some of the panels certainly are 
bright in their hue. A noticeable feature is the means 
adopted to provide noiseless vehicles. Though certain 
exhibits have solid head coverings, there are more car- 
riages staged with soft linings and enamelled leather 
heads that do not reflect any sound of the engine, gear- 
box, or back axle. V-fronted panels of glass are also 
to be seen on many carriages, and are provided because 
this shape is not so apt to reflect the sun’s rays or 
those of headlights in the eyes of the driver. These 
enclosed carriages are also provided with better cup- 
board room, while there are one or two examples in 
which travelling wireless sets are provided for the 
amusement of the travellers. Accessories of this nature 
will also be found in the many stalls situated in the 
galleries of the hall. Here are also the tyre, fuel, oil, 


tool and jack distributors, so that motorists who 
' already own cars will find all the latest ideas in equip- 
ment materialized before their eyes, both for useful and 
ornamental purposes. 
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The Distinction obtained in a Hooper Body is the result of Centuries of 
experience in Fine Coachwork. 


STAND 191, 


MOTOR EXHIBITION, 


OLYMPIA. OCT. 17—25. 


HOOPER & CO. (Coachbuilders) Ltd. 


AGENTS FOR ALL LEADING MOTOR CARS. 


Metor-Body-Builders and Coachbuilders to 
HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 


HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. By Royal Warrant 
of appointment. 


H.M. QUEEN ALEXANDRA. 
H.R.H, THE PRINCE OF WALES. 


QUEEN ALEXANDRA 


H.R.H. THE PRINCESS MARY, Viscountess Lascelles. 


H.R.H. THE PRINCESS ROYAL. 

H.R.H. THE PRINCESS VICTORIA. 

H.R.H. THE DUKE OF CONNAUGHT. 
H.R.H, PRINCE ARTHUR OF CONNAUGHT. 


54 ST. JAMES’S STREET, PICCADILLY, LONDON, S.W. 1 


BY 
1M. THE QUEEN, 


LIGHTING «& 


STARTING 
EQUIPMENTS 
in part 
or complete 


IT is the excellence of each 
* Part” that makes Rotax 
complete Equipments successful, 
and such sound value for money. | 
The way of the “ Parts” 
enumerated is unquestionable, and 
we sincerely recommend them. 
LIGHTING SETS FROM 2£17-9-0 


Licutinc & Startinc Sets 
from #£28-0-0 


1. HEAD LAMP. 
8-INncu Price per pair #£7-0-0 


; 
"23-150 


2. SIDE LAMP. 
Price per pair #£2-2-0 
Gradual Regulation. 
HTING SWITCH. 
flex 15/- each 
5. DASH LAMP. 

6. SPARE PART C 
Price per box complete 2£1-2-6 
Write us - Today. 


ROTAX (Motor Accessories) Ltd 
WILLESDEN JUNC., LONDON, W.W.18 


Showrooms and 


The CAR of DISTINCTION 


The charm of the Minerva sleeve valve 
engine lies not only in its smooth 
power and silence, but in the fact that 
it actually improves with extended use. 
With chassis and bodywork in keeping 
with so perfect a power unit the 
Minerva can justly claim a place in the 
front rank of the world’s cars. 


CHASSIS WITH TYRES 
15 HP. 16 20 H.P. 30 HP. 
4-cyl. 4-cyl. 6-cyl. 6-cyl. 


£395 £440 £650 £800 


15 h.p. and 16 h.p. Saloons, 
and 20 and 30 h.p. Enclosed 
drive Landaulettes & Limousines. 
16, 20 and 30 h.p. Models are 
fitted with four-wheel brakes. 


Forte and Repairs: 


MINERVA MOTORS, LTD., 


MINERVA HOUSE, CHENIES ST., LONDON, W.C.1 


Telephone: Museum 40/41. 
Telegrams: Citraconic, London.” 


MOTOR SHOW 
OLYMPIA 
OCT. 17th-25th 
STAND NUMBER 
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Publicity 


The classified advertisement columns 
of Tue Saturpay REVIEW are an 
effective means of reaching a dis- 
criminating section of the public at a 
low cost. We especially invite readers 
who wish to purchase or dispose of 
articles such as rare editions, antiques, 
objets d’art, etc., etc., to use these 
columns. 


The rate is 1s. per line—minimum 

five lines—and advertisements accom- 

panied by P.O., should reach the 

advertisement manager not later than 
first post on Wednesdays. 


Please note the address: 
SaTuRDAY REVIEW, 
9 King Street, 
Covent Garden, 
London, W.C.z. 


— = 
= 
Sal] 
The “ A-L” Anti-Dazzle Focus Headlight Attachment. 
ea Sketch showing how it works. ay 
= = 
=| ‘THE BEST DIMMING DEVICE | KNOW" {& 
| —LORD MONTAGU OF BEAULIEU. |x 
This is how Lord Montagu described the “A-L” 


Focus Headlight Attachment in the June issue of 
‘*Woman.”’ But it is more than a dimming 
device, as Lord Montagu goes on to explain. It 
gives the motorist complete control of the focus 
of the head-lamps, by the easy manipula- 
tion of a plunger on the dash-board, from the 
normal long, narrow beam to a broad beam 
illuminating both sides of the road. Besides 
being a real anti-dazzle device, it is of the utmost 
service in fog or mist and when “‘ cornering.” 


OLYMPIA, OCT. 17-25. STAND No. 287 
Write for Free Booklet, ‘‘ Safety First.” 


Men Liversioge L0 


VICTORIA STATION HOUSE, WESTMINSTER, 8.W.1. 


Telephone—Victoria 9226 (10 lines). 
Telegrams— Aceterator Sowest London.” 


(ba) 
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THE LATEST 


ELECTRICAL 
PRODUCTIONS 


At the Olympia Motor Show 
434 (GALLERY) 


EXAMINE 


STAND 


Acrostics 
PUBLISHERS’ PRIZE 


For the Acrostic Competition there is a weekly , 
Book (selected by the competitor) reviewed in that Lat 
Saturpay Revigsw in which the problem was set. 


RULES 
1.—The price of the book chosen must not exceed a guinea. 


it must be named by the solver when he sends his solution » and 
be published by a firm whose name is on the list printed on this 
page in our first issue of each month. 

2. The coupon for the week must be enclosed. 

3. Envelopes must be marked ‘‘ Competition,” and addressed 
4 nr Acrostic Editor, Sarurpay Revigw, 9 King Street, London, 

.C.2. 


Competitors not complying with these Rules will be dis. 
qualified. 

Awards of Prizes.—When solutions are of equal merit, the 
result will be decided by lot. 

Under penalty of disqualification, competitors must intimate 
their choice of book when sending solutions, which must reach 
us not later than the Friday following publication. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 136. 


“Tue Wisest, BriGHTEst, MEANEST OF MANKIND 
AnD SAGE OF MALMESBURY LINKED YOU HERE WILL FIND. 


Forth at his fell approach poor Bunny springs. 
A widow fair, progenitress of kings. 

In the same manner, likewise, too, as well. 
Reverse the least erect of them that fell. 

The ‘ squiffer’ that delighted Miss Delaney. 
A suit that’s this to damp suits climates rainy. 
What without me would arms and legs avail? 
Now from an ugly ape please clip the tail. 

A vestment priests at solemn service wear. 
Useless to him whose head’s devoid of hair. 
Designed the wooden serpent to replace. 
Patent to all the world, as nose on face. 


wwe 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 134. 


Or Lonpon’s Datty JourNnats, Two, 
THIS RIDDL& READ, WILL COME IN VIEW. 


1. The angle of yon castle-wall it crowns. 

2. Attacks the young of emperors and clowns. 
3. Than precept better, so the saw avers. 

4. Ill would he fare without his stoves and furs. 
5. The heart of that which rules both court and camp. 
6. I simply revel in a bed that’s damp. 

7. An adjective applied to maids and ale. 

8. Stiff and unyielding,—head must go, and tail. 
9. Fatal to Austria in sixty-six. 

10. His value, if you'll pardon slang, is nix. 

11. A blow repeated is his well-known 

12. Due to all laws, both human and divine. 

13. Singly, I don’t produce the months estival. 
14. In hearts Sinn-Fein supreme, without a rival. 


Solution to Acrostic No. 184. 


T urre = 

H ooping-coug H 

 xampl E 

M_ uscovit E 

10 Vel 1 Love rules the court, the camp, the grove, 
R_iver-hors E And men below, and saints above ; 

N_ ut-brow N For love is heaven, and heaven is love. 


rI g d The Lay of the Last Minstrel. 
eedie-gu N2 2The needle-gun was adopted by Prussia 
G ood-for-nothinG in 1841, though its superiority was not 


demonstrated till the successful cam- 
paigns of Prussia against Denmark and 
Austria in 1864 and 1866. 


P ostma N 
O bedienc E 
Ss wallo Ww 
T hemselve 


Acrostic No. 134.—The winner is Viscount Doneraile, Carlton 
Club, Pall Mall, S.W., who has selected as his prize ‘ W. H. 
Hudson: an Anthology,’ by Edward Garnett, published by Dent 
and reviewed in our columns on September 27 under the title of 
‘ Naturalist and Mystic.’ Sixty-eight other competitors chose this 
book, 24 named ‘ The Foreign Policies of Soviet Russia,’ nine 
‘ Stephen Crane,’ etc., etc. 

Correct solutions were also received from E. Barrett, Raymond 
Armitage, Baitho, L. M. Maxwell, Iago, Mrs. Le Maitre. 

Lights 2, 6, 9, and 14 seem to have given solvers the most 
trouble. Some forgot that Hoopingcough could be spelt without 
a W, and that Hiccough afflicts folk of all ages, though it can 
hardly be said to attack them. I do not think much rice is grown 
in the beds of rivers. Many seem to be unaware that the breech- 
loading Needlegun contributed largely to Prussia’s defeat of 
Austria in 1866, and that Sinn fein is Gaelic for ourselves. 


(Other results unavoidably held over.) 
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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 
STANLEY BALDWIN By WESTMINSTER 


WHY THE AUSTRALIAN LABOUR PARTY 
iS PROTECTIONIST 

By Col, the Hon, R. A. CROUCH (Australian 

Delegate to the British Commonwealth Labour 

Conference) 


“THE GREAT GOD ‘PAR’” 
By Sir OSWALD STOLL 
and C. GRAHAM HARDY 


VENICE REVISITED 
By HUGH MACNAGHTEN (Vice-Provost of Eton) 


HUNTING THE ELK By PERCY STEPHENS 


THE IRISH MENACE IN SCOTLAND 
By DUNCAN CAMERON 


DELHI-—11th MAY 1857 
By Maj.-Gen. Sir GEORGE MacMUNN, K.C.B. 


THE HOUSING GAMBLE By B. S. TOWNROE 


THE UNCHANGING MAGYAR 
By Lt.-Col. NEWMAN CRAIG, D.S.O. 


NATURE-MYSTIGISM By H. E. M. STUTFIELD 


THE GREATNESS AND DECLINE OF 
SOCIALISM By Senator CORRADINI 


PRICE 3s. net 
8 JOHN ST., ADELPHI, LONDON, W.C.2 


4 


1 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C. 4. 
Marine Dept. :—7, ROYAL EXCHANGE, E.C.3 
ASSETS EXCEED £10,000,000 

Third Century of Active Business. 


Branches and Agencies throughout the Werld. Applications for Agencies Invited. 


‘Saturday Review’ 
Competitions 


OCT. 11, 1924 


- Competitors must cut out and enclose this coupon “@i@j 


The Economy of 
a Good Tobacco 


It is as cheap to smoke Three Nuns at Is. 2d. 
an ounce as other tobaccos which are sold at 
2d. or 3d. an ounce less. 


Try this experiment. Fill a pipe with one 
of the cheaper tobacces and see how long it 
takes you to smoke it through. Then fill the 
same pipe with Three Nuns and time that. 
You will find that the pipeful of Three Nuns 
lasted much longer—the difference being 
anything from 20 per cent upwards. 


Three Nuns is cut in those curious circlets to 
ensure slow burning. Further, its entire 
freedom from dust or waste means that every 
particle can be smoked with full enjoyment 
of the wonderful Three Nuns flavour. Add 
the coolness and mellowness of this high- 
grade tobacco, produced by a firm with 200 
years’ experience, and you have a smoke 
that is as near perfect as can be. 


THRE 


The Tobacco of Curious Cut 


In Packets: 
loz. 1/2; 2oz. 2/4 
In Tins: 
20z. 2/4; 40z. 4/8 


King’s Head is similar but a 
little fuller. 
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THE 
PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD. 


are issuing free Personal Accident 

Insurances which will cover you 

during your visit to the British 
Empire Exhibition. 


Apply at the P.A.C. KIOSK, Outer March 
(Next to the Globe), Wembley. 


142, Holborn Bars, 
London, E.C. 


AUSTRALIAN MUTUAL 
PROVIDENT SOCIETY 


(A.M.P.) Estd. 1849 (A.M.P.) 
The Largest Mutual Life Office in the Empire. 
ASSETS £53,000,000 ANNUAL INCOME 47,800,000 


MODERATE PREMIUMS 
LIBERAL GONDITIONS 
WORLD-WIDE POLICIES 
EVERY YEAR A BONUS YEAR 


Whole Life Policies, 20 years in force, shew average increase 
of sum assured by Bonus exceeding 50 per cent. 
Endowment Assurance Results also are unsurpassed. 
Lendon Office : 


73-76 KING WILLIAM STREET, &.C.4. 
W. C. Fisuer. Manager for the United Kingdom. 


WORLD TOUR 


Visiting :— 


INDIA, BURMA, MALAYA, 
CHINA, 
BEAUTIFUL JAPAN, 


THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS 
® CANADA 


Leaving London 18th December 


Personally organised and conducted by 


MR. EDWARD GRAY, F.R.G.S., F.R.C.I., 

Australia House, Strand, London, W.C.z2, 

from whom the Descriptive Itinerary may be 
obtained. 


A Wonderful Restorative! 
ENJOY PERFECT HEALTH 


Dr. Gautier's Famous Capsules for 
WEAKNESS and NERVOUSNESS 


A eure remedy fer General Weakness, Loss of Nerve Power, effect- 
ually restores Vitality and Stamina, counteracts results of Overwork, 
Loss of Energy, etc. A Wonderful fic for beth Men and Women. 
The SUPER NERVE TONIC. Price 3/- and 5/- per bex. Extra 
strong 12/- per box, post free. which take effect in a few minutes. 

FREE SAMPLE, together with full particulars and booklet, “THE 
JOY OF YOUTH AND HOW AINED,” sent Post Free. 

WRITE AT ONCE TO 


S. SEYMOUR (Dept. 15), 
47, Bedford Street, Strand, London, W.C.2 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


Personal 


CAREER THAT PAYS. Advertisement writing and pub. 

licity work. Either sex can earn £10 weekly in spare time 

Write for particulars and free lesson to (Dept. T. 9), Shaw 
Institute, 1, Montague Street, London, W.C. 


URSING HOME for Aged People, bedridden or otherwise. 

Coal fires. Nice garden. House overlooks Crystal Palace 

grounds. Accouchement, pending and during. Every care, 
Terms moderate and inclusive. Apply MATRON, Harwood 
House, Thicket Road, Anerley. ’Phone: Sydenham 2291. 


CERT. TRAINED MASSEUSE, skilled worker, receives 
patients. Hours 11—8. MISS BARSON, 11 Adam Street 
Portman Square. 


GENUINE SCOTCH TWEEDS 
at Bargain Prices 


These are handwoven in beautiful colours and designs by 
disabled Highland soldiers. Ideal Wear for Man or 
Woman. Write for patterns and prices to Dept. S. R., 


Seaforth Weaving Institute, DINGWALL, ROSS-SHIRE. 


Literary 


UTHORS should forward Stories, Poems, Novels, Tales 

for Children, Plays, Films, Essays, Music, Songs. Mr. 

ARTHUR H. STOCKWELL, Publisher, 29 Ludgate Hill, 
London. No reading fees. Typewriting not essential. Estab- 
lished 1898. 


YPEWRITING of every description accurately and promptly 

executed. Authors’ MSS., 8d. 1,000 words single copy; 

with carbon, 10a. BARBARA CHAMBERS, 68, Great 
Queen Street, W.C.<. 


£20 FOR SHORT STORY 


and other prizes for best article and poem negotiated. Awards in 
Daily Mail. MSS. placed in England and America—novels a 
speciality. Terms for stamp. THE CAMBRIDGE LITERARY 
AGENCY, 8, Henrietta Street, London, W.C.2. 


YPEWRITING AND DUPLICATING of every description 

carefully and promptly executed at home. MSS. ls. per 

1,000 words, Carbon Copy 3d. per 1,000 words. Translations 
undertaken. Miss NANCY McFARLANE, ‘“ E,” 11 Palmeria 
Avenue, Westcliff-on-Sea. 


HORTHAND.—IN FOUR HOURS yow can learn 

“BREVO’’—the English version of the French system of 

Brevigraphie. No symbols to learn, only letters of the 
alphabet used. Send stamp for particulars to: “‘BREVO,” 5 
Morley Road, Leicester. 


HE Premier House for TRANSLATIONS, Typewriting, 
Duplicating and Facsimile, Printing is DANKS & CO., 199 
Strand, W.C.2. Tele. : City 6119. 


Finance 


XCELLENT MONEY-MAKING OPPORTUNITIES con- 
Stantly occurring: highly successful recommended methods. 
Send now stamped addressed envelope for free particulars. 
GREEN & CO., 17 Church Lane, Hull. 


NVESTMENT showing a profit of over 30 per cent. secured 
on a sound established West End business. A few hundred 
SHARES for SALE; suitable for private investor. Solicitors’ 
and accountants’ references bona fide applicant. Write 
INCHAPS, LTD., 17 Coventry Street, W.1. - 
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Entertainments 


Shipping 


STOLL PICTURE THEATRE, KINGSWAY 


Daily from 2 to 10.45 (Sundays 6 to 10.30. New Programme.) 
Next Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday. (Oct. 13, 14 and 15.) 


**‘BEAU BRUMMEL” 

From the great story by Clyde Fitch, 
starring JOHN BARRYMORE, 
supported by MARY ASTOR, 

IRENE RICH and CARMEL MYERS. 

BILLY SULLIVAN in “ THE LEATHER PUSHERS” 
LARRY SEMON in “ THE BELL HOP” 


Delightful Scenic—* LONDON’S RIVER,” etc. 
(Oct. 16, 17 and 18.) 


Next Thursday, Friday, and Saturday. 


POLA NEGRI, 
supported by ANTONIO MORENO, in 


**THE SPANISH DANCER”’ 
LIGE CONLEY in “THERE HE GOES” 
NEAL BURNS in “FOOL PROOF” 
Cameo Comedy “‘ CAVE INN" and FELIX, THE CAT, etc. 


Managing Director: SIR OSWALD STOLL. 


Educational 


HE CALDER 


GIRLS’ SCHOOL, SEASCALE, 
CUMBERLAND. 

(On Board of Education’s List of Efficient Schools). 
Mountain and sea air, dry, bracing and sunny. 

The aim is to give a sound education to girls on Public School 
lines. Girls may enter the Preparatory School at the age of 
eight years. 

In the Upper School pupils are prepared for Matriculation and 
entrance to the Universities. 

Modern Class-rooms, Laboratory, Gymnasium, and good Play- 
ing Field. Riding. Excellent golf links. Safe bathing. 

Escort from Euston, Crewe, Leeds, Manchester and Carlisle. 

Illustrated prospectus on application to the HEAD-MISTRESS. 


TUITION BY POST 


In Latin, Greek, French, Mathematics, etc., for Matriculation, 
B.A., and other Examinations. Address Mr. J. CHARLESTON, 
B.A., 14 Elsham Road, Kensington, W.14. 


ARN MONEY BY YOUR PEN. Unique postal course: 

How :o write, what to write about, where to sell. Expert 

guidance, real training. Illustrated booklet free. REGENT 
INSTITUTE (Dept. 154), 13 Victoria Street, S.W.1. 


For Sale 


ENSINGTON.—For Sale, 24 years’ lease of attractive Non- 

basement, Two-storey, Six-roomed, Newly-built HOUSE. 

Rent only £25 10s. Price £1,525. Apply 3 Warwick Close, 
Kensington Road. 


and BRITISH INDIA Co.’s 
Passenger and Freight Services. 


Pe 


. MEDITERRANEAN, EGYPT, INDIA, PERSIAN GULF, 


¢ BURMAH, CEYLON, STRAITS, CHINA, JAPAN,® 
MAURITIUS, SIAM, E. & S. AFRICA, AUSTRALASIA, 


Address for all Passenger Business, P. & O. House, 14, Cockspur Street, 
London, 8.W. 1; Freight or General Business: 122, ‘Leadenhall 8t., E.C. 3. 
B.I, Agents, GRAY, DAWES @ CO., 122, Leadenhali Street, London, E.C. 8. 


The Open Court Company 


SUBSTANCE AND FUNCTION, AND EINSTEIN'S 
THEORY OF RELATIVITY. By ERNST. CASSIRER. 
Translated from the German by W. CURTIS SWABEY. An _ inves- 
tigation of the function of the Concept in its relation to the entire 
field of exact science. 465 pp. Cloth. 18s. net. 
“The translation has succeeded in reproducing the clear scientific 
expression of the German and reads like an original English work. 
- It is not possible to give more than an indication of the 
important contemporary work on Methodo and philosophy of 
science which is surveyed and systematised in this book.—Nature, 
August 9, 1924. 
“As a text-book on The Theory of Knowledge the work is unsur- 
passed.”—Dr. Tupor Jongs, M.A. 


THEORIA PH|LOSOPHIZ NATURALIS put Forward 
and By ROGER JOSEPH  BOSCOVICH, S.J. 
Latin-English Edition. From the Text of the First Venetian Edition, 
published under the personal superintendence of the author in 1763. 
With a short life of Boscovich. Imperial Quarto. Cloth, #3 3s. net. 
“The book should find its place in every mathematical and philoso- 
Phical library.""—Science Progress, April, 1924. 
Send for our new Illustrated Catalogue. 


149, STRAND, LONDON, W.C.2 


Galleries 


The Independent Gallery, 
7a, Grafton Street, London, W.1. 


Watercolours of Venice and The Lido, and a 
few Statuettes by 
FRANK DOBSON, 
Exhibition open till October 25th. 10—5. Sat., 10—1. 


Charitable Appeals 


SOCIETY FOR THE 
ASSISTANCE or LADIES 1n REDUCED CIRCUMSTANCES. 


Under Royal Patronage. 


CHRISTMAS, 1924. 


Christmas will soon be with us once more, with all the work it 
entails—Christmas, known as the Children’s Festival—but it is our privilege 
to administer to the old and sick and lonely. We have to see that over 
200 Ladies have gifts of money—extra gifts because it is Christmas. I also 
want to send names and addresses to those willing to send a personal gift 
to the Ladies—handkerchiefs, a nice book, butter, a chicken or turkey. They 
think so much of being remembered by a parcel sent to them from a 
personal friend. 

Then I want to suggest people kindly paying one year’s rent. Think how 
lovely to fall asleep on Christmas night and to wake up in the morning 
and know your rent is paid for a year! 

Then again, every poor Lady must have coals—they must have a bright 
and warm Christmas—and the younger ones who work for their living must 
not sit in the cold. How can they work if their hands are stiff with want 
of a warm fire? I know it means a lot of money, but coals prevent many 
illnesses—bronchitis and rheumatism. 

I want, dear friends, each poor Lady—and there are more than 200— 
to be able to say when Christmas is over: ‘‘ This is the happiest Christmas 
I can remember having ever enjoyed, for God touched the hearts of so many 
kind friends who remembered me,’’ and this touch has awakened love in the 
hearts of the poor and lonely, and they rejoice with thanksgiving. 

Please send your kind gifts of money as soon as possible, and also for 
names and addresses, that you may send personal gifts to those who would 
rejoice to have them. 

Wishing you a Happy Christmas, 

I am, yours truly, 
EDITH SMALLWOOD, Hon. Sec., 
Lancaster House, Malvern. 


Books 


O BOOK COLLECTORS.—A rare opportunity. An uncut 
perfect example of ‘‘ De Cupidinis et Psyches,’’ published by 
Hacon and Ricketts at the Dial Press, London, 1901. What 
offers? Box 201, Saturpay Review, 9 King Street, Covent 


Garden, London, W.C.2. 


No Gucranteed Spirit 
ANGLO-A OIL L QUEEN ANNE'S GA’ DON, S.W. 
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BARKER 
COACHWORK 


acknowledged 
THE WORLD’S BEST 


EXHIBITED ON 
ROLLS-ROYCE AND OTHER HIGH-GRADE CHASSIS 


BARKER STAND No. 123 


ROLLS-ROYCE .........-. STAND No. 132 
STAND No. 173 
STAND No, !4 
DELAUNAY-BELLEVILLE .. STAND No. 95 
a 
SEE ALSO 


Barker Accessory Stand No. 297 


where BARKER HEADLAMP DIPPERS & OTHER BARKER FITMENTS 
are on view. 


BARKER & CO. 


(COACHBUILDERS) LTD. 


Coachbuilders to H.M. The King 
and H.R.H. The Prince of Wales 


66 SOUTH AUDLEY STREET, W.1. 
Largest Rolls-Royce Retailers _ 


Te.cphone : Grosvenor 2420. 


C.F.H. 
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